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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
In the public reception of M. Zola by the Press nothing 
seems to have gone amiss; the laws of hospitality have, 
one is glad to see, been respected, and if the tongue has 
sought the cheek it has done so in silence. A month ago 
M. Zola was the worst-abused man in Europe, and now we 
have nothing but good to say of him. If he had the habit 
of plain speaking too much developed, we perceive that it 
was ‘‘ only pretty Fanny’s way.” His coming here to see 
things with his own eyes cannot but be an unmixed advan- 
tage. We are not afraid of the truth being told about us, 
and he is probably in a position to tell it toa larger number 
of his fellow-countrymen than any Frenchman. At the 
worst, we shall be indebted to him for a new toast. At the 
dinner at the Crystal Palace, after returning thanks for 
the Foreign Press and himself, he drank to Human Intelli- 
gence. Thesubject is altogether unfamiliar to public dinners, 
but its introduction, though it seems to have taken people 
by surprise, It will form 
an admirable addition to the future répertoire of our toast- 
masters : The toast 
which the chairman is about to bring to your notice is the 
[ cannot conceive a proposition (in 


was welcomed with enthusiasm. 
‘*Gentlemen, charge your glasses. 


Human Intelligence.” 
the absence of distinguished foreigners) more calculated to 
promote hilarity. Moreover, what is a clear gain, like the 
honoured toast of her most excellent Majesty, there will be 
nobody (unless the company is very far gone indeed) to 
thanks for it. I haye known only one or two 
persons—to speak exactly, two persons 
senting Human Intelligence and suitably replying for it. 
They, however, would have replied for anything, and ured 
very much to grudge toasts drunk ‘‘ in solemn silence, if 
. to the emory of the departed. 


return 
capable of repre- 


gentlemen 


you please, 


It is curious, considering the popularity of toasts, 
that the origin of the word is still in doubt; the more 
commonly accepted account in the Tatler, where the lady 
in the bath is likened to the toast in the ale, seems far- 
fetched and unsatisfactory. From very early times indeed, 
any lass has proved an excuse for a The gilded 
ire told, emptied a cup to every letter 


glass. 
youth of Rome, we : 
in the names of their mistresses 

Six cu o ] *s health, sev'n to Justina be; 

To Lye: , to Lyde four, and then to Ida three 
This halting verse was probably composed after drinking 
and it must have been a serious business when 
a good many syllables. <A 
young life might from 
bestowing his affections upon a Juliana or Alexandrina, 
drunken habits of the 
owe their origin to the poly syllabic 
Three had 


the way of sobriety ourselves : 


to Justina; 
one’s beloved object ‘‘ran to” 
ruin in arise his 


’ P 
gentieman 8s 


and perhaps the characters in 


Russian novels may 
names of their heroines. generations ago we 
nothing to boast about in 
it is dreadful to think what an international dinner of the 
Press would have been like in those days; and yet, though 
they would have drunk anything, I doubt whether they 
would have drinking Human Intelligence. 


Notwithstanding the agitation against liquor, our present 


thought of 


potations are nothing to what they used to be, and in par- 
One had 
Dick Swivelle: 


There is 


in the matter of health-drinking. not 


ticular 


only to fill one’s glass, but to « mpty it: as 
I 


said of beer, toasts were ‘‘not to be sipped.” 
L pretty 
German knight in ‘ 
table next to his young wife in a large company, and she 

when it came to his turn to pledge a 


connection with this subject told of a 


story in 


the last century: ‘‘ He was sitting at 


toast in an enormous glass, to pour the wine secretly unde 
the table. ‘The But his 
wife, just as he was raising the goblet to his mouth, snuffed 
out the candle, and repeated het request. Instead of 
said with a kind of solemnity, ‘He who 
and emptied the goblet to the 


others will see it,’ said he. 


replying, he 
seeth all things will see it,’ 


dregs 


fact or fiction 
hoisting of some ruffian with his own petard 


that he would have 


There is nothing more pleasing either in 
the 
playing the 
played with other people. 
happens to persons of this des ription, has a certain grim 


than 
him 
The 


game with 


very 


unexpected, when it 


humour in it, which only too often presents itself from the 
There is nothing, for example, more delightful 


} 


Die 


other side. 

. : , i 
in **Lorna Doone” than the reception her objectiona 
relatives meet with at Plover’s Barrows, where, hoping to 
find an easy cut-throat j yb, the y get a volley from its 
fell, and the rest hung 
Was. They 


just nor 


whereat ‘‘two of them 
back, to think at their leisure what this 
used to the sort of thing, it was 
The police in Kansas ( ity have been taking 

Mr. Blackmore’s book. Having 


rer train was to be 


passeng 


defenders, 
were 
not neithe1 
courteous.” 
a le I oI 
information that 
robbers, they despatched a dummy train to meet this con- 


received 


stopped by 


tingency. There were no registered letters in it, nodollars 


just sixteen extremely 
shment of the masked 


and chains b it 
well-armed policemen. The aston 
entered the 


nor even wat hes 


banditti when they express car, revolvers in 
hand, at finding what it contained 
the far West no one hesitates even the 
police, and two-thirds of the scoundrels fell at the first 
In England we have nothing so exciting, although 


e meeting 


was very marked. In 


to shoot.”’ not 


volley. 
I remember some highwayvnue n of MV acquaintan 
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with a somewhat similar reception. A friend of theirs, 
travelling on business over the Berkshire Downs in his 
gig, dined with them at an inn, when the conversation 
fell upon knights of the road, at one time often found 
He had a sharp country boy travelling 


in those parts. 
master, 


with and 
saying, ‘* Please, Sir, 


dinner he came to his 
I heard those gentlemen saying 
among theirselves as how they stop you 
and I upon the downs to-night and frighten we a bit.” 
‘Very good,” he said; ‘‘ we will fill the gig with the very 
worst eggs we can get.” And when four masked horsemen 
rode up to the gig side that night and demanded ‘‘ Your 
of its occupants, they received, very 


him, after 


meant to 


money or your life!’ 
literally, an ovation. 


An expert in paper informs all whom it may concern 
that the material on which the books of the present day 
are printed will not last, at the most, three hundred 
years. The same thing will happen to them as happens 
to the paintings which have not been executed in what 
the linen-drapers call ‘‘ fast’ colours, only worse, because 
in their the canvas will at least be left for other 
pictures, whereas not only the letters but the paper on 
printed will disappear. Nothing will 
old libraries will only serve 


case 


which they are 
be left but the bindings; 
to make boards out of, of which 
have occasional examples with ‘* Miscellanies ” 
or Rapin’s ‘* History of England” for their misleading 
titles. It is a sad look out, or rather look in, especially 
as regards whom our 


backgammon we 


seen 


the works of those authors to 
immortality. There 
by the undiscerning public 

will 


promised are one 
read 


assured by 


critics have 


or two—not much 


who, we are far -seeing reviewers, 


have it made up to them by posterity. 


heard 
reverted to 
told 
posterity at 


of what was going to happen to 
Jones, ‘‘a true artist,” as 
though he is, in fact, 
least, whatever 


will 


Directly I 
papel mind 
we are being 


my 
constantly 
an author), whose works 
‘*will- 

thei 


of even 


the opinion of modern readers, not 


(lie. Of the 


away in the meantime, 


course, danger lies in 


since out 


dying right 
five hundred copies (which I have reason to believe is the 
extreme limit of his popularity 
gladden, let us 
is obliged to be vagu 
matters, for the fact is, though the taste of posterity is so 
confidently predicted, none of us the least 
of the date at which it will declare itself. Now, if 
this fortune should Jones, he 


will deserve the sincerest pity, for, as 


it is possible not one may 


survive to say, the next generation but 


three. One in speaking of such 


have idea 


happen to 
I have said, he is 


good never 
as unappreciated by his contemporaries as Miss Snevelicci's 
and I felt that the news of paper lasting only three 
hundred vears, and thereby depriving hin of his reward 
at last, must be a 
accord ¢ to the 
the heir of the ages,” 
he is not a philosopher, and I was very curious to know how 


creat blow to him. Though Jones is, 


best authorities, ‘‘a master of his art,” 


and ever so many other fine things, 


he would take it, so I called upon him, and with diplomatic 
indifference introduced the subject. ‘‘ It does not matter 
to me,” I said; ‘* three hundred years will very literally suit 
book well enough; but for a man not for 
age, but for all time”™-—here I paused, 
iatural apprehension that I was laying it on too thick, 


who writes 


from a not 


with an encouraging smile seemed to say ‘* Go 


which 
, never be afraid of expressing just admiration,” he 
but how can the durability of paper 
Brass itself could not 
thought I to myself, 
being Jones's view. ‘Do you 
suppose,” he continued, ‘‘that Shakspere’s fame (if I 
inay be allowed the comparison) would suffer in the least 
if all his works became blank to-morrow?’ And in 
perhaps—[and a more modest ‘ perhaps” 
uttered] I may hope that three hundred vears hence 
mine will be similarly preserved. My works will, by that 
the hearts of 1 The 
period will only have to lay their 


observed. ** Just so, 
affect one’s eternal fame * 
it.” ** Then it’s all over with yor 


but from 


ensure 


this is far 


a less 
degree was 
nevel 
time, be inseribed in 
Jones Society of the 
heads together to recall every syllable of them, word upon 
word, and line upon line, here a little and there a little.” 

They will combine their information, cl” said I, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ like Mr. Pickwick’s friend did for his article on 
Chinese Metaphysics.” ‘‘ * Pickwick’ ? 
with his most superior stare. 


* Pickwick. 


countrymen. 


remarked Jones, 


never read 


\ labour leader in the Midlands has been having a 
rough and tumble” with an ecclesiastical authority. 
‘The time,” he is reported to have said, ‘** will not come 
just yet, but when the workers recognise their power, and 
be a short shift 


r inmay be accounted 


use it as the capitalists do now, it will 
for the parsons.” The absence of the 
for in the speaker’s mind from the colliers’ 
working “in shifts,” to prevent persons of 
vy from travelling in the Midlands. The 

reminds one of the observation of a deaf gentleman who 
himself i: he Indian 
Kinglish got hold 

i short shrift.”’ 


his 


custom of 
which is said 


error 


greatly distinguished 


\ friend was saying that if the 


otherwise 
Mutiny. 
of Nana Sahib he would probably have but 

{nd quite enough, too,” returned the 
hand to his.ear, ‘“‘in that infernal climat 


other, with 
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A great advantage of Anarchy, when we really come to 
have it in perfection, is that there will be no crime— at 
least to be termed such. What the wise do call ‘‘ convey ”’ 
will have a still more euphonious title; less classical 
perhaps than kleptomania, but more handy. An Anarchist 
who stole a tray of diamond rings out of a jeweller’s shop 
the other day explained that the proper name for that pro- 
ceeding was expropriation. ‘Do not imagine,” he said, 
‘that I have done this because I am out of employment, 
nor from a bad or even a selfish motive. One-third of 
the property would have been for myself, one-third 
for my friend Nicoll, who will not 
when he comes out of jail, and one-third for the unem- 
ployed. The party to which I have the honour to belong 
claims that all property should be in common, and not 
belong to one individual. My act is not appropriation, but 
expropriation.” It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose that 
Anarchists are not ‘ particular”; in expression, at all 
events, they seem to be absolute purists. What one would 
like to know is how this grammatical gentleman proposed 
to distribute a third of those diamond rings among the 


have any money 


unemployed. 


Now that the London season is over a dinner-giver has 
mustered courage to write to the newspapers to complain 
of the people who are always late for that hospitable meal. 
‘* Whatever time we fix it, and though we give them a 
law putting 7.45 for 8, for 
they do not make their 

The dinner is spoilt, our 


quarter of an hour's 
example, on our invitations 

appearance till long afterwards. 
other guests are naturally annoyed, and yet there seems 
This has been the wail of the weak during 
season. The remedy is of the simplest and 
yet efficacious kind. Never wait. If the failure 
in the arrival of these belated due to 
dent they will, of course, be pleased that you did not 
put back the dinner for an indefinite 
from being rude you are giving them credit for the politest 
feelings. If they intended to be late—which is the only way 
some people have of impressing others with a sense of their 
importance—they will, on the other hand, be very possibly 
offended at having been deprived of the opportunity of put- 
ting their fellow-creatures to inconvenience, and the result 


no remedy.” 
many a 
most 


guests 1s acci- 


pe riod: so. far 


is still more satisfactory — for they will never come again. 


An historical writer, dating from ‘‘The Sign of the 
Ship” in Zongman’s, seems to share the surprise of Lord 
Clarendon that the body of Charles I. not found 
‘after the Reformation.” It is somewhat audacious in a 
mere novelist to differ from two such authorities, but I 
cannot help thinking that their expectation was what the 
Americans call a ‘‘ little previous”’’: it was surely early days 
to look for the royal martyr. It is just possible, however, 
that the date in question was written in mistake for ‘‘ the 


was 


Restoration,” a clerical error as the Reformation itself was 
thought by some to be). The Reformation, the Restoration, 
and the Revolution are almost as confusing to historical 
writers as the other three R’s are to common people, not 
only from their alliterative character but from their all 


happening SO ¢ omparatively close to one another. 


On a railway journey the other day I looked out of 
window for signs of disfigurement of the picturesque by 
advertisements. They were not quite so 


* displayed” 


common as newspaper correspondents would have us 
believe, though when the leaves are off the trees we shall, 
Some fields were entirely 


doubtless, see more of them. 


without them. They were numerous, however, as we neared 
our destination, a fashionable resort. The 
air is said to affect the liver disastrously, and doubtless it 
was to this circumstance (and philanthropy) that remedics 
for this malady formed the chief agricultural literature. 
I counted them to an They 
were all painted on ordinary notice boards, such as are 
used for ‘*No Thoroughfare.” 
\ little more originality might surely have been displayed 
in this matter; it is as easy to erect a rustic pill-box as 
Even a phial admits of being treated archi- 
you 


seaside seu 


no less than five of acre, 


‘*Trespassers Beware” 01 


a dovecote. 
tecturally ; the incongruity is only in the idea, If 
take tea in an arbour, why not patent inedicine? Some- 
thing nice to take after it would lend itself still 
naturally to picturesque treatment. Of course, if 
could secure appropriateness for this kind of advertise- 
ment. it would be better even than ornament. In the 
very next field, for example, was a flock of sheep, 
with a large board in their nmudst with ‘ Southdown 


more 


one 


mutton from sevenpence a pound” on it. There seems 
a certain indelicacy in this as regards the feclings of the 
animals, but they evidently unconscious of the 
nature of the announcement, which might well (from the 
advertiser's point of view) be extended to every kind of 
live stock. A combination might even be effected between 
the two classes of advertisement. ‘‘ Pork from sixpence,” 
afterwards, for the 
In course of time these matters 


were 


then exaiple, 


and immediately 
remedies for indigestion. 
will all be carried out, no doubt, upon a much 
extensive scale; but a few fields with knolls and 
agreeable accessories will almost certainly be preserved. 
These, of will their own: 

\ picture sque low ality,” ‘The only one itt the neigh bour- 


hood,” ‘‘ Hot water supplied to artists and others bringing 


more 
other 


course have advertisements of 


their own tea and shrimps,” and so on. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 

The shock which Dr. Jowett’s death has caused in England 
has been too widespread, and the individuality whose loss 
is felt in it has been too widely known for any remarks on 
his life or memories of his personal traits to come with 
much force at the present moment, but the effect which his 
last years had in the University which he loved so much 
and which he had so wonderfully helped to change may not 
be without interest. 

To the nation at large the loss is a grcat one, which it 
fully feels; especially is it a loss to that large and increas- 
ing part of the nation who have the extension of education 
and the yet further opening of the Universities at heart. 
It is a loss to English letters and to English scholarship. 
But to Oxford itself it is something more. ‘The whole 
country must feel that his death leaves one more gap in 
the rank, already so terribly thinned, of those older men 
who, through the middle of the century, fought hard for 
that tolerance and justice in every part of our national life 
which, through their efforts, seems now so characteristic 
of England. But the nation has here and there a man left 
to remind it of a different time. To Oxford the loss is 
quite irreparable ; and the whole University will feel, when 
the term reopens and the empty colleges begin to wake and 
stir after the long summer quiet, that the one great 
authority in the place, the one indisputable standard, has 
gone. 

For nearly sixty years he was, without any break, a 
member of the University and resident in it; and 
during the whole of that time he was-—as scholar, fellow, 
and master—-a member of and resident in the same college 
He found it already in a 
high position, he left it 
unique; and it is more than 


1893 





probable that this part of 
his life’s work will remain, 
to show by its continuance 
the power of his action. He 
was found (by some of those 
who should know the place 
well enough) to havedevoted 
to Balliol too much of those 
energies which were due to 
the University, but such a 
judgment, if it does not 
betray ignorance of Oxford 
conditions, shows certainly 
an unwillingness to adimit 
them. With its collegiate 
character, so anomalous 
and yet so united, the 
University could be reached 
11 no better manner, and 
there could be no 
striking proof of the sound- 
ness of his judgment than 
the way in which that 
breadth of view and. that 
toleration which he made 
the principle of jus own 
centre were immediately 
reflected upon the whole 
University. 

To say that a man’s 
public career in the Uni 
versity extended over more 
than half a century conveys 
but little meaning until 
one looks into the changes 
which occurred during that 
time, and which were largely 
due to his influence, 

When Dr. Jowett first 
came up to College, the 
University gave an example 
of conservatism and privi- 


more 





had enjoyed his hospitality and who had met from him with 
nothing but kindness ros | courtesy. All this side of his 
philosophy is now, upon his death, a matter of common 
talk. What is less known of him is that philosophy in his 
religion which was so quiet and so great, so human withal, 
which was the power and the value of those opinions for 
which he was so bitterly attacked. 

And yet of his own characteristics the last were the 
most evident to those who had the honour of respecting 
and of profiting by his actual presence. The goodness of 
heart, not the power of epigram, the humanity and the 
breadth, not the lack of orthodoxy in his religion, were the 
points that made his influence. It would have been 
impossible without these to have moulded with such 
individuality the men who passed out of Balliol, and to 
have touched through Balliol much of England itself. 

The twenty-three years of his Mastership and his Vice- 
Chancellorship, now six years past, have left upon Oxford 
a mark more lasting than may generally be admitted in 
this moment. They were positive advantages which he 
achieved, and they will not easily be undone. But for all 
that, his death now is as irreparable a loss for Oxford as 
the gradual extinction of the men of his stamp and his 
generation is to the whole country. 

THE QUEEN OF DENMARK AND HER 
DAUGHTERS AT FREDENSBORG. 
‘The Princess of Wales, with her two unmarried daughters, 
has been visiting her parents, the King and Queen of 
Denmark, at Fredensborg Castle. Her sister, the Empress 
of Russia, and her brother, the King of Greece, joined the 
family party. <A pleasing incident, represented in our 
Illustration, is that of the royal ladies going out for 
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city, Monk Bar, and Walmgate, are in still better preserva- 
tion. Of York Castle, the site of which is now patly 
oceupied by the assize courts and by a prison, the ancient 
keep or donjon, called Clifford’s Tower, is extant, a massive 
circular building with walls 10 ft. thick. The ruins of 
St. Mary's Abbey are beautiful, and are carefully protected 
by a local socic ty. Of York Minster, one of the grandest 
ecclesiastical edifices in the kingdom, we can here give no 
description. The English Church architecture of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries shows its 
excellence in this celebrated structure. Our Artist's 
sketches include also the old gateway of St. Williain’s 
College, and a view of the Shambles, a street which has au 
antique and picturesque aspect. 


NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Not for Inany years has Norwich been the scene of a 
festival so interesting or so full of promise as that which 
opened within the ancient walls of St. Andrew's Hall on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 3. There was a time, not so long 
ago, when this triennial gathering seemed to be on the 
downward road, The receipts barely covered the expendi- 
ture, and instead of a substantial balance for the local 
charities, the general result was a call upon the guarantors. 
Then, thanks toa union of forces between the aristocracy of 
the county and the commercial leaders of the city, there came 
a period of revival. With the death of Sir Julius Benedict 
the baton passed into the hands of Mr. Alberto Randegger, 
i younger and more energetic man, and the determined 
effort then made to renew the fortunes of the Festival was 
not unsuccessful. Under no conditions, of course, can 
Norwich compete with Birmingham or Leeds in the 
magnitude of the scale on which its performances are 

given, or of the financial 

results that are attained. 

Moreover, as n i 





cultural centre the 











lege even to that conser- 
vative and privileged time: 
a society in which the 
Reform Bill had just come into force, in which religious 
toleration was a novelvy, and in which Free Trade was still 
the dream of a few cptimists, stood contrasted with the 
Oxford of that day as dangerously democratic. It was but 
four years since that Mr. Gladstone's speech at the Union 
was supposed to have worked a kind of miracle in securing 
a small majority in favour of the reform—the Oxford of that 
day fell short even of that England. Now that he has left 
his place the Master of Balliol has left it much as Tre 
most desired it to be: well in line with the rest of the 
nation, enlarging its influence and its national value — above 
all, catholic and tolerant to the general opinions around, 
the admission of which alone can stainp any institution as 
national. 

The Master of Balliol could look back upon a time not 
so very far distant when it was possible for Dr. Pusey to 
bring a charge of heresy against him before the Vice- 
Chancellor—what a light such a memory throws on the 
modern contrast ! He could call to mind, stage by stage, 
almost all the changes which have brought the University 
methods to their present state; but a young man listening 
to him could not comprehend the meaning and the con- 
nections of those steps, so radical has been the change 
which his long struggles and final triumph have effected. 

His influence was personal, and those individual traits 
of his which are the most widely known sare, perhaps, the 
least representation of that influence Ilis power of 
epigram and his use of it have been recounted everywhere. 
There is hardly an Oxford man of the last twenty-five 
years who could not furnish a small stock of stories illus- 
trating that power. Dut of his great kindliness, of his 
admirable rule in his college, of his sincere comprehension 
of the difficulties of a young man’s life—especially of his 
ready sympathy with poverty—one hears far less. — 

People are also very full of his unorthodox views: his 
life emphasised them, his delight in contrasting them with 
those of his contemporaries was patent. There exists even 
if it is permissible to mention such vulgarities over the open 
grave of a great man—a parody upon them from one who 


THE QUEEN OF DENMARK WITH 


HER DAUGHTERS, THE 
pony - carriage which was a gift of 
Wales to her mother on Sept. 7, the 

We are indebted to a Copenhagen 
correspondent, Myr. George Brochuis, for the photo- 
graph, taken in front of the castle, which overlooks 
a broad lawn decorated with various statues ranged on 
The pony was somewhat restive, and the King 
had to lead him for a time. Few ponies have 
had the honour of drawing, in single harness, three such 
illustrious persons in one vehicle; and in no rank of life is 
it easy to find more estimable and amiable women. 


a drive in the 
the VPrincess of 
Queen's birthday. 


each side. 


ot Greece 


RAMBLING SKETCHES: YORK. 
Eboracum, the Roman city, headquarters of the Fifth 
Legion and capital of the province of North Britain, where 
the Emperor Severus died, became the capital of the Saxon 
Kingdom of Deira, was afterwards ruled by Earl Siward, 
and was captured by William the Conqueror. Its name 
was then York; and in later English history it was often 
besieged, both during the Wars of the Roses, and in the 
Civil War between Charles I. and the Parliament, until 
the battke of Marston Moor. The ancient dignity of this 
city is undeniable, and is attested by monuments of great 
antiquarian interest, besides the grand Minster, its 
Cathedral Church, and the Archbishop’s See during nearly 
twelve centuries. The city walls, though not so complete 
in circuit as those of Chester, retain several of their old 
gatehouses. Micklegate Bar, the southern entrance, a 
Norman structure, has lost its barbican; but the square 
tower, with embattled turrets and stone figures, surmount- 
ing the round arch, has an imposing aspect. Here, in 
1460, the head of Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, 
killed in the battle of Wakefield, was exposed to 
view. Soon afterwards the heads of several noblemen, 
leaders of the Lancastrian party, were set up in the same 
place. This barbarous custom, as at Temple Bar in 
London, was occasionally repeated till after the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1745. Bootham Bar, the north gate of the 


Anglian city has been at 
an especial disadvantage in 
vears as compared 
the rich manutfac- 
turing districts in which 
the larger meetings are 
held. Nevertheless, — by 
carefully watching the re- 
quirements of their public 
and avoiding the fatal 
‘penny wise and pound 
foolish” system that used 
to prevail, the Norwich 
executive has so far re- 
trieved the lost position 
that the Festival is once 
more regarded as the chief 
provincial gathering of the 
vear in which it falls. This 
time a thoroughly attrac- 
tive scheme was organised. 
A careful selection of old 
and popular works wasmade, 
and with these were neatly 
intermingled a compara- 
tively liberal allowance of 
novelties. Then, in addition 
to the customary group 
of first-rate vocal artists, 
the authorities were for- 
tunate enough to secure 
the services of two such 
distinguished — soloists as 
M. Paderewski and Senor 
Sarasate--cach facile prin- 
ceps in his own particular 
line and a certain ‘ draw.” 
Nothing was wanted to 
complete the ensemble but 
a good chorus and an 
average Testival band, and 


recent 
with 











PRINCESS OF WALES AND THE 


these Mr. Randegger took 
excellent care to provide. 
The consequences were 
made manifest before the Festival week actually arrived 
in an unusually brisk demand for tickets, while by the 
Monday morning we who went down to attend the final 
rehearsals were greeted with the pleasant information 
that the hall had already been sold out for more than 
one of the concerts. The personal interest in the various 
composers who will be present has been an attraction to 
the general public. 

Just a word about those rehearsals. As a rule, they 
are the crux of a provincial festival, and all sorts of methods 
have been devised for holding them, so as not to over- 
fatigue the executive forces or to entrench too closely 
upon the opening concert. At Leeds, if not at Birm- 
ingham also, the general rehearsals begin on the preceding 
Saturday, butthat isan expensive arrangement. At Norwich 
they begin on the Monday, and the Festival itself starts on the 
Tuesday evening. The interval is not a long one, but by dint 
of squeezing as much work as convenient into the London 
rehearsals, it is found possible to conclude the whole of the 
preparatory labours by mid-day on Tuesday, and thus allow 
the choir and orchestra a complete afternoon's repose before 
the public performances commence. ‘The plan works so 
satisfactorily that we feel inclined to recommend it to all 
managers of Festivals where a start is made prior to the 
Wednesday morning. 

With the Norwich novelties we must take another 
opportunity of dealing. All that time will permit us to do 
now is to record the successful inauguration of the Festival 
with a performance of ** St. Paul,” which noble oratorio for 
once displaces its more popular co-masterpiece ‘‘ Elijah.” 
Formerly, the festivals here had a time-honoured and some- 
whet appropriate practice of commencing with ‘ The 
Creation.” There is no doubt that ‘St. Paul” is 
gradually gaining the recognition which it deserves. 
There was a large but not crowded attendance, and the 
rendering of the whole reflected the capabilities of all con- 
cerned in a favourable light. The solos were admirably 
sung by Miss Anna Williams, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and Mr. Norman Salmond. 


EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 
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MOORE. 
BY FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
The county of Yorks, amongst its hundred virtues, which 


I am always eager to insist upon, can hardly, perhaps, 
claim 


that of having produced any unusual proportion 





THE LATE MR. ALBERT MOORE 


ng painters or of folk specially sensible of 
But it is much for one ce ty—1 
given birth two such men a 


Albert Moore—painters of the fig 


generat 


} 


it separated by a couple 
cial spectator of their work, having 
ll > closely 


I than 


vet allied 
wher 

later life he 

for ‘subject, for 


igvall 


mirable artist who 


yur and the flesh 


as he 


his genius in the treatment of them was Venetian in its 
force and its delicaey—and what was Albert Moore but a 
colourist who added to the subtle patterning of delicate 
hues a great retinement, a remarkable science, in the com- 
position of ‘line’? But while William Etty—and the 
point is worth making — had, in the generation in 
which he lived, to profess to have a 
story, a subject, Albert Moore was 
able to dispense for the most part 
with any pretence to a theme, with any 
pretence to what is called **human 
interest’ —the interest of something 
happe ning instead of something being 
and, though he never succeeded, or 
wished to succeed, in becoming strictly 
popular, he had his appreciators from 
a quite early day, and lived honourably 
by the practice of exactly that art which 
he was certainly born to create or to 
enrich. ‘The son of a portrait-painter, 
and a member of a gifted family, Albert 
Moore had little technical training, vet 
came to the front quite early. <As long 
1870, when Albert Moore was 
still under thirty, Professor Sidney 
Colvin made him, as L remember, the 
subject of a thoughtful study in the 
Portfolio; and, indeed, the painter had 
then already produced what remains on* 
ot the most characteristic of his com- 
positions in line, one of the happiest 
his inventions in sentiment, though 
no doubt he has since often surpassed it 
in intricate arrangement of colour 
in the matter of * handling.” 
picture I refer to is the lovely 
decoration entitled ** A Quartett : 
Painter's tribute to the Art of Music” 
stvled in the Academy 
why 


ago as 





for so it was 
(‘atalogue—and 1f 
these particular instruments, the Stradi- 
varius two hundred 
years ago, played before listeners in 
Aspasia and of Pericles, 
answer the \ 
contained 
about 


people asked 
or Guarnerius of 


the garb of 
they did well, for in the 
were bound to receive was 
necessarily much of the truth 
Albert Moore's art. And the 
was this—or this is what it should have 
been: ‘* He paints no real 
is concerned with no defined period ; he 
tikes his beauty just where he finds 
it; he has studied Greek sculpture ; 
Indian silks are 


answel 


scene; h 


his draperies; he loves 
. men, healthy 
voung English women, and the forms 
of musical instruments, and, whatevet 
he calls his pictures, what he is 
really doing is to take now one and 
then another of the thiags he loves, 
use them in his art in arrangements and com- 


izaleas roses, robust 


nd to 
binations wholly his own.” 
That is what he did; and he 
perceptible differences, with 
now apparently some now 
during full five-and-twenty vears ; 
and, though the large public scarcely accepted him, and 
though many of his brethren, who were painters but 
scarcely artists, failed to do justice to him, and though he 
was never elected to the Royal Academy, he had a certain 
good prices, I am told, for what he painted, 
nd these always obtained without any art of puffery 
trick of self-advertisement; he had the deep 


went on doing it witl 
very more or less 


modifi improvement 


itions 


perhaps some decline 
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satisfaction of producing the work he wished to pro- 
duce, and of knowing that some at least enjoyed its 
singular quality ; and, as a minor matter, not unworthy of 


record, those writers who venture to discuss art, who 


follow the populace (of course), who are destitute of ideas 
(of course), who require a painter at their elbow (of 


course), who can never agree among themselves (of 
course)—these writers, I say, were somewhat tolerably 
unanimous, tolerably enthusiastic, and tolerably well in 
advance of the rest of the public in their recognition of the 
exquisite art that came, year after year, with limitations, 

















AZALEAS.* BY ALBERT MOORE. 
ibt, but with so patient and self-denying a perfection, 
1 the easel of Albert Moore. They saw that with this 
nd fastidious master, decoration was never banale: 
felt, too, that behind his experiments in ¢¢ 
behind the problems he set himself, there was ever, urging 
him forward, the true sentiment of beauty. 


Mique, 
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Hollyer, Pembroke Square, 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 

There is no need to dig up the bone of an old contention, 
or to make awkward and unnecessary comparisons, or to 
tread on any sensitive corns whatever, when we con- 
gratulate the art of the theatre on having a new director 
in the clever and estimable person of Mr. J. Comyns Carr. 
One of the youngest of the actor-managers, with the 
earnest zeal of a convert, took the trouble to rack his 
brains the other day in order to show how the best 
managers of theatres since the days of Garrick—he might 
have gone back to Thespis in his cart—have been actors, 
No one doubts it. No one disputes the fact. But for all 
that, I do not see any harm when the strictly professional 
element is judiciously tempered with the eclectic and the 
artistic. It seems to me that Mr. Comyns Carr has every 
qualification for the post of director to a high-class, literary, 


and artistic theatre. It is constantly urged that an actor 


Mr. Braxpos 


must make the best manager because he understands the 


stage. Jor the same reason it is argued that the literary 
actor is the most successful author. 
has emphatically proved true in the case of Dion Boucicault, 
Benjamin Webster, Baldwin Buckstone, Thomas Robertson, 
They were all actors first and authors 


In our own time this 


Pinero, and Carton. 
after. H. J. Byron was a case where author eventually 
turned actor. But for all that, there 
time who have studied the stage so constantly and con- 
scientiously as Mr. Comyns Carr. He was first a dramatir 
remember his brilliant articles in the Keho and 
other papers many years ago. Next he was an art 
and devoted his mind to pictorial art. Then 
dramatic author, and helped to advance to the stage his 
friend Hugh Conway, who flashed upon us like a meteor 
and then went out. Literary adviser to a celebrated 
management was the next post assumed by our new 


are few men of our 


critic. I 
critic, 


he bec ime a 


And now, in his own incomparable fashion, he 
stage that 
admirable 
that 


may be 


man iger, 
is able to address a brilliant audience from the 
It was a and 
Comyns Carr 


belongs to him. modest 


little speech. Mr. 
the best 


pointed out 


artistic intentions nm the world 


frustrated by want of sympathy. If, therefore, the art- 
loving public will only back up the new manager's 
high endeavour, all will be well. At any rate, the new 
Comedy Theatre has started with a success, 

Mr. Sydney Grundy, one of the most earnest and 
conscientious writers for the stage, has given us 
what is, in most respects, his best work in ‘Sowing 
the Wind.” He better dramatic 
literature since ‘‘Clito”; but, of this charm- 
ing piece is in a different style altogether. The play 
is full of delightful scenes and happy surprises. ‘The 
pictures of old English life sixty years ago, with their 
domesticity, their friendliness, their quaint costumes, and 
old-world manners, are just such pictures as would com- 
mend themselves to the fine artistic temperament of Mr. 
Comyns Carr, And the play contains at least one very 
fine scene indeed, written with consummate power, and 
acted with singular earnestness and success both by Mr. 
Brandon Thomas and Miss Winifred Emery. I don’t mind 


has given us no 
course, 





effective by other measures. I maintain that Mr. Syaney 
Grundy, when he imagined the scene, conceived great 
acting in it. The opportunity was there—who can doubt it ? 
On both sides it was very beautiful, ‘‘ but it was not the 
You see that certain artistic tempera- 
I can 


war” of acting. 
ments are designed by nature to do certain things. 
understand no greater charm in its way than to be present 
when Mr. Brandon Thomas sits down to the piano and 
warbles with exquisite effect his own delightful ballads and 
Here, as the American ladies would say, 
But, admiring his talent as I do, | 


darkey songs. 
‘he is just perfect.” 
should not advise him, singer as he is, to try Faust or 
Lohengrin. There are little bits of his Mr. Brabazon 
that are just within his compass, that hit his vein of senti- 
mentexactly. Butagain, there arescenes that want a force, 
an expansion, and a moment that as yet he does not 
possess. On the occasion of the first performance Miss 
Winifred Emery appeared to me to be fatigued and over- 
worked. Incomparably beautiful, quite the cri du cuur, 


eG te Pa 


nella te tere, 


SOWING THE WIND,” AT THE COMEDY THEATRE. 


candidly owning that the worst of having seen some of the 
best acting that the world has produced in a lifetime is 
that it makes you judge of all acting from a very high 
Take, for instance, scenes of genuine domestic 
poignancy, the tragedy, as it were, of the home and the 


standard. 


heart. Well, I have seen Regnier in ‘‘ La Joie fait Peur,”’ 
and Lafont in the ‘‘ Centenaire”’ and ‘* Montjoie,”’ and Robson 
in ‘*The Porter's Knot” and ‘‘ Daddy Hardacre,” and 
George Belmore in ‘‘ The Deal Boatman,” and Benjamin 
Webster in ‘One Touch of Nature” and ‘‘ Triplet,” and 
the elder Farren in ‘* Grandfather Whitehead,” and David 
Jumes in the last act of ‘Our Boys.” I know what effect 
is produced on an audience by artists like and 
though T cordially admire the subdued pathos, the veiled 
earnestness, the pleading voice, and the reserved agony of 
Mr. Brandon Thomas, I cannot help wondering to myself 
how the great act in this beautiful play would have gone 
if it had been painted in and finished, and not merely 
sketched as an impression. An artist like Mr. Brandon 
Thomas knows the limitation of his own powers, but it 
does not by any means follow that the part could not be 
pluyed in any other way, or could not be made more 


these, 


Tuomas as Mr. Brapazon; Miss Winirrep Emery as Rosamunp: “Sex agarnst Sex.” 


were certain moments, but it was a glow-worm flash. The 
light kept popping in and out again. Mr. Cyril Maude, a 
dear old fussy gentleman; Mr. Sydney Brough, an earnest 
youth with a warm heart and an impulsive temperament ; 
and Miss Rose Leclerq, a moral matron of sixty years ago, 
have scarcely ever done anything better. But never mind 
those ‘* horrid critics” with their memories and their views. 
The play is very interesting and well worth seeing. 

The death of my old friend David James has taken 
away from us one of our very best actors. I have seen 
has done danced 
Mercury in Mr. Burnand’s wonderful Royalty burlesque of 
‘*Txion,” and as he advanced and took to pathetic 
characters, I once thought that he would mount to the 
very top of the tree, to a position quite unassailable. But 
ereeted him just when he should have 
studied the hardest, and they say good fortune is the 
deliberate enemy of hard work. I have never been able 
to try the experiment. The paddock came to Mr. David 
James too early in life. to kick about in the 
grass when he should have been in the but, for 
all that, he was an artist to the tips of his finger-nails, 


everything he since he and sang as 


good fortune 


He was able 
shafts ; 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS 

Her Majisty the Queen, with Prince and Princess Henry 

of Battenberg, is at Balmoral Castle, and has been visited 

by the Grand Duke and Duchess Sergius, the Grand 

Duchess Elizabeth Feodorovna, and the Grand Duke Paul 
of Russia. 

Other members of the royal family now in the Scottish 
Highlands have enjoy ed good sport in fishing and shooting. 
At Braemar, in one day's fishing, the Duchess of Fife 
landed seven salmon, averaging from 61b. to 101b. On the 
day before the Prince of Wales went out deer-stalking in 
Glenquoich Mar Forest and killed ten stags, one carrying 

head of thirteen points, another one of ten points. 

The Duke and Duchess of York have returned from 
Scotland. On Tuesday, Oct. 3, their Royal Highnesses 
were received in state by the Lord Provost and Corporation 

Edinburgh; the Duke was admitted a burgess of that 

and they afterwards visited the Royal Intirmary 
Longmore Hospital for Incurables, a new wing 
uch was opened. In the evening they arrived at 
yard Park, near Stockton, on a visit to the Marquis 
hione Londonderry. Next day the opening 
Park, at Stockton, was graced with their 
On Friday their Royal Highness visit the city 
and on Saturday, Oct. 7, at St. James’s Palace, 
a deputation of the Corporation of the City of 

ndon to present their wedding gift. 
mn Friday 
lds assembie 
or for the ens 


ss of 


Sept. 29, the Liverymen of the City of London 
l at the Guildhall for the election of a Lord 
uing year. The customary sermon was 
. Lawrence Jewry by the Rev. A. M‘Caul, 

the Lord Mayor. The choice of the 

upon Alderman George Robert Tyler and 
Faudel-Phillips. The result being reported 

» the Court of Aldermen, Alderman Tyler was unani- 
rusly ele t “l Lord Mayor. Having had the chain of 
placed round lis neck, Alderman Tyler returned 
A vote of thanks was given to Sir Stuart Knill 


oo 
mavorair 


thanks. 
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Mayor of Sheffield has convened a meeting of the mayors 
of neighbouring towns, on Oct. 9, to what they 
can do, 

The President of the Coalowners’ Federation has issued 
a statement justifying the demand for the 25 per cent. 
reduction in wages on the ground that increases amounting 
to 40 per cent. were grante d between 1888 and 1892 on the 
strength of advances in the price of coal, most of which 
have since been lost, and laying stress on the fact that the 
Miners’ Federation refuse arbitration. The coalowners, 
he declares, can do no more, but are ready to negotiate 
whenever the men’s representatives are armed with full 
powers to meet them. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have considered the petitions 
presented to them by the various classes of labourers in the 
home dockyards, and have announced certain incre: 
their pay, to come into force l 


see 


uses of 
immediately. 


The new Governor-General of Canada, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, with Lady Aberdeen, have been cordially 
received at Quebec, Montreal, and Ottawa. His Excellency, 
on Sept ”»7, attended a banquet at Montreal in connection 
with the new building for the Board of Trade. He 
mended the enterprise of the commercial metropolis, and 
spoke of the prosperity of the Dominion. 

In France, the chief topic of popular interest is the 
approaching —— of the Russian naval squadron, which 
will arrive at Toulon on wb Oct. 13. There will be 
a series of naval and municipal entertainments, lasting till 
the following Monday afternoon. The ofticers will then 
start for Paris, arriving there on Tuesday morning. ‘That 
evening they will. dine at the Elysée. On Wednesday 
there will be a luncheon at the Russian Embassy, 
and a dinner at the Hotel de Ville, followed by a 
torchlight procession and a concert. On Thursday the 
sights of Paris will be visited, and there will be a luncheon 
given by the Municipality at the Bois de Boulogne Restau- 
rant, with a ball at the Hotel de Ville. On Friday 
M. Develle will give a dinner, and M. Dupuy will give one 

on Saturday, on 
which night 
the performance at 
the Opéra ix to take 
place, The Sunday 
programme 
prises a luncheon 
at the War Office 
a reception — by 
General “aussier 
and ** Carrousel ” 
at the Champ de 
Mars, the ress 
Committee's din- 
ner, and fireworks 
on the Eiffel Tower. 
On Monday, after 
lunching at the 
Military Club, the 
officers will visit 
Versailles, where 
the fountains will 
play, and on r 
turning they will 
dine with Admiral 
Rieunier. On Tues- 
day they will lunch 
at the Elysée, and 
will leave Paris at 
halting at 
4 and Mar- 
seilles on Wednes- 
day and reaching 
‘Toulon that night. 


com 


also 


com- 
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ities during his year of office. 
Mayor gave a dinner at the 


Lord Mayor-elect. 


performance of his d 
ening the Lord 
n House in honour of the 
y Sheriffs of the City of London, Mr. Alder- 
Mr. Alderman Dimsdale, were admitted 
usual formalities on Sept. 28, and, 


entertained a numerous company at 
Hall. 


The London School Board met on Sept. 28, for the first 
ifter the recess, in the new board-room on the Thames 
imbankment. Mr. J. R. Diggle, the Chairman, delivered 
is annual address, in which he reviewed the expansion of 
» work of the Board during the past twenty years, but 
nplained of the constant interference of the Education 
Department in matters of detail. With regard to religious 
tion, Mr. Diggle held it an essential part of the 
Christian parents that their children should be 

1 Christian teaching by teachers who were not out 


religious convictions 


vOore ind 
1 | 

with the 

eremony, 


t (rroc ers’ 


is not yet terminated, though 

in Yorkshire have returned to 
wages. There is no doubt that 
men will eagerly resume work 

former rates; but as to the extent t 
rmit this there is considerable uncer- 
ept. 29, at Chesterfield, the executive 
meet the ¢ 1)} love rs 
ittirm the 


decided not to 1 
in wages, but to r 
rate of wages was the 1 
not to ask for any fi 
ivain re ° 
old rate wherever 
employers are willing it. The meeting condemned 
the conduct of the Po Dean miners in accepting a 
reduction of 20 per cent., and called on all men resuming 
ork at the old rate to pay a levy of 1s. per day for the 
support of those remaining out. There was a great rise of 
prices on the London Coal Exchange, to the extent of ds. 
additional per ton on house-coal. On Tuesday, (ct 
a meeting of the Federated Coalowners, held in Lon 
resolved that the action of the Miners’ Federation made it 
sible to settle the difference by a joint meeting. The 


ioOrihna 


pled 
till the pri 
also resolved to allow m 


at ‘te ince 
» at the 


impo 
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Photo by Hilla and Next day they will 
RESIDENCE. see the launch of 
the Jauréguiberry, 
inl on Saturday, 3 the squadron will leave 
Poulon. 
The French treaty of peace with Siam has bee . a 
: Bangkok, by the King’s Government and by M. le Myre 
de Vilers, together with a convention of six further hy 
Siam gives up all territory on the left bank of the Mekong, 
and the islands in that river; undertakes to remove all 
military posts or forces within fifteen miles of the right 
bank, and in the provinces of Battambong and Siem-reap, 
around the Tonle-Sap Lake ; consents to have French 
Consulates’ established at Khorat and Muang Nam and 
any other towns chosen by France, and promises to punish 
the Siamese officials charged with injuries to the French. 
The town of Chantaboon will be held by the French as a 
guarantee until these stipulations are fulfilled. 


French priests have this year for the first time been 
called out for a month’s service with the reserve military 
force. The diocesan papers all over the country notify the 
temporary absence of priests from their parishes on this 
Seminarists have for several years had to serve 
their twelve months, but it was supposed that priests would 
from service with the reserve, or would, at 

ist, be subjected only to ambulance duties. This expecta- 
tion has not been realised, and priests will apparently, like 
other citizens, have to undergo a month’s drill. 


account, 


excused 


In Germany steps are taken in the direction of rex 
ng the negotiations for a commercial treaty with Rus 
reliminary conference of Imperial and Prussian offi 
held in Berlin, and on Wednesday a cour 
] , re P resenting German industry, trade, and 
ire, assembled to give their opinions to the Govern: 
the questions at issue. ‘The Emperor Will 
ching the Austrian frontier on his homeward journey 
a nde dvenend to the Emperor Francis Joseph a tel 
warm thanks for the hospitality he had received during 
visit, and of good wishes for the Emperor, his country 
} 1ariiyv. 


been 


»xperts 


gTam 


it Innsbruck 


ected on the 


The Many ror of Austria, on 
at the ceremony of unveiling the monument ere 
[selberg to the memory of Andreas Hofer, the Tyroles 
patrict put to death by Napoleon I. in 1809. The Emperon 


“sé pt. 2S. was 
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delivered a brief speech, paying a tribute to Ilofer’s 
memory, and acknowledging the constant fidelity of the 
people of the Tyrol. 

The Young Czech party in the Bohemian Liet intend 
to issue a manifesto to their followers protesting against 
what they call the attempt of the Government to 
Germanise Bohemia, denying that there was any occasion 
for a resort to exceptional measures, and repudiating 
responsibility for the recent riots and other seditious 
manifestations. 

The Spanish garrison of the fort of Melilla, . apd 
coast of Morocco, was attacked on Tuesday, Oct. by : 
force of 6000 or 7000 men of the Riff mountaineer ‘trittes. 
General Margallo, with 300 soldiers, aided by the guns of 
the forts, repulsed the attack after a long conflict ; eight 
of the Spaniards were killed and thirty-five wounded. 
teinforcements have been sent from Spain. 

The British political mission to Afghanistan, with Sir 
H. Mortimer Durand as Envoy of the British Indian 
Government, has arrived safely at Cabul. 

Che news, to Oct. 2, of the insurrection in the Argentine 
Republic is favourable to the existing Government. The 
city of Rosario has been surrendered by the rebels to 
General Roca, and Dr. Alem, the leader of the revolutionary 
party, has been arrested. 

In Brazil the latest reports do not seem promising for 
the insurgents; but Admiral de Mello’s squadron was 
again, on Sept. 30, bombarding the forts in the bay of 
Rio de Janeiro; while it is belie ved that the remonstrances 
of foreign Powers have restrained him from further 
bombardment of the city. 

The British South Africa Company’s official agent in 
Mashonaland, Dr. has organised three troops of 
mounted riflemen, with machine-gun artillery, to repel the 
Matabele, whose invasion of Mashonaland seems to be 
imminent, at Fort Salisbury, Fort Victoria, and Fort 
Charter. 

New 


Jameson, 


, bya 
and 
Lake 


district 


Orleans was visited, on the night of Oct. 2 
tremendous storm, which overthrew many buildings 
killed twenty-four persons; the levee or dam of 
Vontchartrain was broken through, and the oe My 
was flooded. 

Disastrous floods have occurred in Japan, in the Gifu 
district. Thousands of houses were flooded; the 
done was enormous. About the same time an extensive land- 
slip took place, by which fifty people were killed and 
vreat damage done. ‘The famous temple of Hongwanji 
has been totally destroyed by fire. 


In the French colony of 
been done by floods, and the 
ance of a sea except that the bamboo hedges appeared 
above the waters. On the night of Aug. 5 a hurricane 
swept away many dwellings, and many lives were lost. 
Rice has doubled in price, and there will be scarcely any 
winter crop. 


dumage 


Tonquin immense damage has 
whole Delta had the appear- 
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PERSONAL. 

Death has been rather busy of late amongst many 
ex-members cf Parliament better known to the last than 
to the present 
generation. 
A mones t 
these we re- 
gret to have 
to number 
this week 
Lord Alfred 
Spencer 
Churchill —a 
great - uncle 
of the Duke 
of Marl- 
borough 
who has died 
at the age of 
sixty - nine. 
Ile repre- 
s@ente d 
Woodstock in 
Parliament 
from 1857 to 
1865, and it 
Photo by Fradelle and Young may be re- 
membered 
that just 
nine years elapsed between the latter date and the entry 
of Lord Randolph Churchill as member for the same 
constituency. How many members of the Marlborough 
family have passed away within the last few years! 
Lord Alfred leaves four daughters, one of whom is the 
wife of Sir Francis Winnington. 

The long illness of Sir Stevenson Arthur Blackwood, 
K.C.B., ended fatally at Harwich on Monday morning 
last. As may be imagined, the news of his death 
was received with very sincere regret by the officials 
and staff of the General Post Office, among whom 
he had earned a high popularity and esteem during 
his thirteen years of service is Secretary. Ile was it 
thoroughly capable administrator, in a department none 
too easy of udiministration, a man of fine and 
courteous but rather quiet manners, and excellent 
in tact. Hle was always keenly interested in the 
well-being of the numerous staff under him, and his 
own exceedingly high character did not fail to make itself 
felt among those with whom he came into daily contact. 
Sir Arthur, who was only in his sixty-second year, married 
in 1858 Harriet Sydney, widow of the sixth Duke of 
Manchester, by whom he had two sonsand three daughters. 
Ile was appointed a clerk in the Treasury in 1852, served 
aus Deputy-Assistant Commissary -General in the Crimean 
War, and had been six years Financial Secretary to the 
Post Office when he received his appointment as Secretary. 
It was on the occasion of the Queen's Jubilee that Sir 
Arthur was made a Knight Commander of the Bath. 
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First-nighters have had a geuol time of late. ‘The 
Tempter,” at the Haymarket, was greeted by a most 
singular combination of Cabinet and ex-Cabinet Ministers 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Chamberlain hob-nobbing 
in the same row of stalls, while the Speaker smiled 
benignly on them both from Lady Burdett-Coutts’s 
box. ‘This was followed by Mr. Comyns Carr’s new manage- 
ment at the Comedy Theatre, where ‘* Sowing the Wind” 
was produced 80 successfully on Sept. 30. Of course 
Mr. Carr, with his literary and artistic associations anid 
friendships, had a gathering of somewhat different 
character from that which ‘The Tempter” attracted. 
The politicians had all fled the town, but here were 
innumerable artists, like Mr. Alma-Tadema, and literary 
men, like Mr. Edmund Gosse; one seemed to see all the best 
representatives of New Gallery art at Mr. Grundy’s play, 
and one is quite certain that they were all immensely 
struck by it. Then the new week opened with ‘The 
l‘oresters ” at Daly's Theatre, and perhaps one felt a little 
(lisappointment at the absence of celebrities on that occa- 
sion; it might have been thought that to see Lord 
Tennyson’s last dramatic work all the literary men in 
England would have assembled; that we should have had 
Mr. George Meredith and Mr. Hardy and Mr. Swinburne 
side by side, to say nothing of those fifty and odd minor poets 
of whom we hear all too much but see so little. It was, 
however, the dramatic crities who were most conspicuous 
at Mr. Daly's Theatre on Oct. 3, and these gentlemen 
inevitably recalled Mr. J. M. Barrie's humorous observa- 
tion that it is worth while being a critic, if only for the 
privilege of patronising Tennyson. 

In our last issue we referred to Mr. Charles Williams as 
retiring President of the Institute of Journalists. That 
honour we 
should have 
issigned to 
Mr.. Charles 
fussell, 
editor of the 
(ilas gow 
Herald. Like 
a good many 
other sue- 
cessful press- 
men, Mr, 
Russell wis 
many things 
before he 
turned jour- 
nalist pupil 
teacher, 
private tutor, 
school- 
master, and 
medical man 
e in embryo. 
Rv sst.n, But, with a 
hankering 
for the press, 
he took to reporting in 1863 (and an editor of a daily paper 
can scarcely have had a more useful beginning), joined 





Mr. Cnartut 
Late President of the Institute of Journalists 
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the staff of the Leeds Mercury a year later, was 
appointed literary editor of the Sportsman in 1867, found 
himself assistant editor of the Glasgow Herald cight years 
later, and has held the editorship of that journal since 
IS87. Ile is more or less of an independent in_ politics, 
and believes that a newspaper should be a literary concern 
as well as a vehicle of news. The Glasgow Herald has 
proved itself both a literary and an enterprising journal in 
his hands, 

It need scarcely be said that Lord Dunraven is 
determined upon winning, with his yacht Valkyrie, 
the America Cup, the races for which commenced on 
Thursday last. Diversified as his tastes are in sport, the 
Earl's best heart is in yachting ; and if there be at this day 
a more ardent and scientific yachtsman in either heii- 
sphere his name has not reached us. America knows 
Lord Dunraven well, for he had made many trips there 
before his accession to the title, and seen some famous 
sport, both in North America and in Canada, in company 
with the guide ‘‘ Texas Jack.’’ Still earlier, he was reputed 
‘*the best and hardest steeplechase rider”? in the First 
Life Guards, a reputation which he could have been no 
long time in earning, for he served rather less than two 
years in the regiment. In 1868 he tasted adventure as a 
war correspondent in connection with the Abyssinian 
Iixpedition; and in the same capacity he followed the 
fortunes of the German army in 1870. He wields 
a graphic pen, and is still more effective as a speaker. 
lifty-two years of age, he looks at least ten years younger. 

A very forcible and sympathetic comedian, rich in 
humour, wide in his range, and greatly experienced, is lost 
to the stage by the death of Mr. David James. Born in 
1839, he has died a comparatively young man. ‘The present 
generation of playgoers have but the dimmest memories of 
his successes as a burlesque actor at the Strand and Vaude- 
ville theatres, and have probably learned with some surprise 
that he made his début in the ballet department of the 
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THE LATE DAVIDeJAMES, 
As Perry Mipoptrwick 1x “Our Boys,” 


Princess's Theatre under Charles Kean. One would have 
liked to see David James in the ballet In comedy, he 
made, perhaps, his first hit as Our Mr. Jenkins, the bag- 
man, in Albery’s ** ‘Two Roses,” a part which, by-the-way, 
he played in succession to that rare comedian, George 
Honey. Those were the days when, in the: same piece, 
Mr. Irving was first giving promise of future greatness, 
As a low comedian, however, Mr. James will be chiefly 
remembered by his performance of Perkyn Middlewick 
in H. J. Byron’s ‘Our Boys” a play which, starting as 
a comparative failure, lived to be infinitely the most 
successful of its day. A kindly and most genuine man in 
private, David James's death is mourned by a host of 
friends within and without the theatrical profession. 

One of the most prolific of lady writers has just died 
in the person of Lady Eastlake, the widow of Sir Charles 
Eastlake, President of the Royal Academy. Lady Eastlake 
has been long before the world as a gifted art critic-and 
the author of a ‘ Biography of Artists.” She was the 
author also of a very popular book entitled ‘ Letters 
from the Baltic,” and her friendship with Mrs. Grote, the 
widow of the historian, produced a little biography, which 
makes very good reading, particularly to those who knew 
that eccentric lady. Lady Eastlake was eighty-four years 
of age at the time of her death. 

MR. PINERO AND MR. CLEMENT SCOTT. 
To the Ed f** The Illustrated London News.’’ 
“THE SECOND MRS, TANQUERAY.” 


Sir,—TI desire to state that in the article written by me, 
and published in your paper of Aug. 19 last, I did not 
intend to suggest that Mr. Pinero had in any way obtained 
his plot from Paul Lindau’s ** Der Schatten,” or had ever 
heard of that play, and I regret that my comments should 
have caused Mr. Pinero pain.—Yours obediently, 

CLEMENT Sco, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Swinburne sings of ‘ The 
Palace of Pan”; and Mr. Auberon Herbert, with a 
‘‘yapture too sacied for fear,” takes to pieces the soul of 
Mr. Chamberlain. In the face of this lively bit of eriticism 
one does not stay to inquire if Mr. Chamberlain’s soul be 
public property. ‘* Never,” says Mr. Herbert, ** was soul 
so beset with carnality. . . . His soul requires to be hung 
out for at least a week on the highest mountain peak, or 
plunged into the sea beyond the three miles limit, in order 
to get rid of its earthly admixtures.” If Mr. Chamberlain 
has tuken the October Nineteenth Century with him on his 
Atlantic voyage he will scarcely have time to find that 
ocean ‘‘ disappointing.” Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, writing 
in opposition to Dr. Pearson, thinks there is something to 
be said for the New Drama, and Mr. James Macintyre 
that there is little or nothing to be said for the New 
Journalism. It is about time that someone told us 
what the New Journalism really is. M. Zola, as far as | 
know, never so much as mentioned it. Canon Irvine's 
reminiscences of Thackeray are very agreeable, if not 
particularly important. In the Contemporary the Rev. 
W. A. Cornaby discusses Chinese art as an index to the 
national character, and an anonymous writer in Blachivood 
has something to say about Chinese murders. ‘There is 
nothing artistic about Chinese murders, and the artistic 
qualities of Chinese art are still debated. Blackwood is 
strongly of opinion that when any ‘missionary devils” 
are murdered in China, we ought at once to blow up some- 
thing Chinese, asa means ‘‘ of securing the goodwill and 
respect of the Mandarins and the people.” Nevertheless, 
Blackwood, as a whole, is dull (exception must be made in 
favour of a racy account of a sixteen-hours’ struggle with 
a 26lb. salmon); and of the general contents of the Con- 
temporary it must at least be said that they are not for 
everybody. The New Leview has a very (liversified 
bill, and is altogether a capital number. If you are 
not interested in cholera, cancer, or the salvation of 
the House of Commons, there ure Sir Augustus 
Harris on ‘* Opera in England,” ten pages of Mrs. Lynn 
‘own or Country?” a curiously interesting 
paper on ‘* Weather Forecasts,” by Mr. Robert H. Scott, 
and other subjects. One gathers from Mrs. Lynn 
Linton’s article that she has been spending a holiday in the 
country, and that it was something of a shock to her. 
‘‘No pink-fleshed salmon steak wrapped in its translucent 
paper cover, no kidneys on toast, no daintily trimmed lamb 
cutlets, no firm-flaked Finnon haddie,’ &ce. Fancy that! 
Failing the pink-fleshed salmon and the kidneys on toast, 
Mrs. Linton has certainly got the rural population on 
toast in these pages. The post was another trial—one 
delivery in the morning, one outgoing mail in the after- 
noon, and the post office ‘‘a full half-mile away ’—with 
no Underground to compass the journey, no * dashing 
‘smart little coupé,” not even a “ lumbering 
City ‘bus”; nothing but ‘‘one punchy camel.” Is it 
possible that even the camel service is so poorly 
organised in British rural parts at this day’ Macmillan’s 
would be a trifle dear this month but for Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood’s suggestive and finely penned speculations on 
‘The Great War” that is to be. Mr. Greenwood’s views 
are awful, but there are some fine thrills to be got out of 
them. ‘* The Great War” is not to be an affair between 
two nations; there are to be groups of nations—any 
number of European nations—-engaged in it, and they are 
not impossibly to shiver one another out of existence. In 
this prophetic outlook European civilisation is finally 
disposed of, and Macaulay’s New Zealander must then, or 
never, have his chance. He has tarried for it long. 
Longman’s contains the best short story of the month 
Mr. W. E. Norris’s ‘Three - Bottle Comedy.” If 
a bottle of horse-lotion, a bottle of curagoa, and a 
bottle of hair-dye could possibly get mixed up in the 
manner in which Mr. Norris mixes them on the platform 
of St. Pancras Station it would not be easy to render more 
entertaining the subsequent misadventures of the persons 
in whose hands they are respectively placed. If * Dr. 
‘hesterfield’s Letters to his Son on Medicine as a Career” 
are Sir William Dalby’s beginnings as an essayist, 
one must venture to compliment that eminent surgeon. 
More of these letters are desirable. ‘The same is to be said 
of Mr. Lang’s ghost stories. In Temple Bar, a writer, 
name unknown, has found it possible to be dull on so 
tingling a theme as the personality of Walt Whitman; 
and Mr. Fred Whishaw to be very readable upon the 
drunken dreariness of village life in Russia. Mr. A. L. 
Harris inquires, on the first page of the (Centleman’s, 
‘* What Became of Rameses the Fourth?” Well, if one 
should think of it, what did become of Rameses the Fourth ? 
Mr. Harris’s query, however, is not addressed to profes- 
sional diggers in Nile Land. Mr. C. D. Lanier’s paper on 
quail-shooting, in Harper's, is perhaps the best of this 
month’s sporting articles; and (in the same magazine) 
Mr. BE. L. Weeks’s ‘‘ From Trebizond to Tabreez,” charm- 
ingly illustrated by the author, is easily first among the 
articles of travel. 

The conductors of the Century, as usual, have cast their 
net wide, and fetched in much; and I cannot pretend to do 
justice to a list of articles ranging from wood-paving in 
America to Napoleon in St. Helena. There is a bright 
paper on Béranger, and some delightful letters written by 
Walt Whitman during the war. The English Illustrated 
appears this month under the joint editorship of Sir 
William Ingram and Mr. Clement K. Shorter. I like the 
cover less than the contents, which are abundantly varied, 
light, and literary. The new editors have gone in strongly 
for fiction, and special mention must be made of the 
powerful and subtle opening of a story by Mr. Gilbert 
Parker, and of Mr. Robert Barr's ‘An Alpine Divorce.” 
“The Whirligig of Time” is a gay gossip in paragraphs 
by Mr. L. F. Austin and Mr. A. R. Ropes. Lady Colin 
Campbell argues that ladies should smoke; and who should 
be at her heels with a counterblast if not Mrs. Lynn 
Linton ? Illustrations are plentiful; see especially the 
witty little things with which Mr. Dudley Hardy enlivens 
the ** Whirligig.” Ticne Hopkins. 
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SOME LEADERS AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT BIRMINGHAM. 
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CHAPTER XIX. ‘‘ Before we engage, let me say that I regret having Meanwhile, the Abbé and Jessica were making their way 

st WHOCE TE SWORD ts sueatune. killed your brother.” swiftly towards the Manor House. They scarcely spoke 

And Gering: how had he escaped? and where was he ? ‘* Monsieur, I hope to deepen that regret,’’ answered Iber- as they went. In Jessica’s mind was a ague undefined 
Lights sparkled on the crescent shore of Beauport, 


Every nation has its traitors, and there was an English ville quietly. horror. , 
renegade soldier at Quebec. At Iberville’s suggestion, he was They took up their swords. and the torches of fishermen flared upon the St. € harles. 
made one of the guards of the prison. It 
was he that, pretending to let Gering win 
his confidence, at last aided him to escape 
through the narrow corner-door of his cell. 

Gering got free of the citadel—miraculously, 
ashe thought; and, striking off from the road, 
began to make his way by a roundabout to 
St. Charles River, where at some lonely spot 
he might find a boat. No alarm had been 
given, and, as time passed, his chances 
appeared growing, when suddenly there 
sprang from the grass round him armed men, 
who closed in, and at the points of swords 
and rapiers seized him. Scarcely a word was 
spoken by his captors, and he did not know 
who they were until, after a long détour, he 
was brouglit inside a manor-house: and there, 
in the light of flaring candles, faced Perrot 
and Iberville. It was Perrot who had seized 
him. 





‘* Monsieur,’’ said Perrot, saluting, ‘‘ be 
sure this citadel is guarded better than that 
on the Heights.’? This said, he wheeled and 
left the room. 

The two men were left alone. 

Gering folded his arms, and stood defiant. 

** Monsieur,’’ said Iberville, in a low, stern 
voice, ‘‘ we are fortunate to meet so at last.’’ 

**T do not understand you.” 

‘Then let me speak of that which was 
unfortunate. Once you called me a fool and 
a liar. We fought, and were interrupted. 
We met again, with the same ending. I was 
wounded by the man Bucklaw. Before the 
wound was healed I had to leave for Quebec. 
Years passed ; you know well how. We met 
in the Spaniards’ country, where you killed 
my servant; and again at Fort Rupert, you 
remember. At the ort you surrendered before 
we had a chance to fight. Again. We were 
on the hunt for treasure. You got it, and 
almost in your own harbour I found you, and 
fought you and a greater ship with you, and 
ran you down. As your ship sank, you sprang 
from it to my own ship—a splendid leap— 
to save your life. Then you were my guest, 
and we could not fight: all—all unfortunate !”’ 

He paused. Gering was ccol. He saw 
Iberville’s purpose, and he was ready to 
respond to it. 

* And then?’’ said Gering. 
is long: is it finished ?”’ 

A hard light came into Iberville’s eyes. 
‘And then, Monsieur, you did me the henour 


““ 


Your charge 


to come to my own country. We did not 
meet in the fighting, and you killed my 
brother!’’ Iberville crossed himself. ‘*Then’’ 
his voice rankled as it rang—‘‘you were 
captured: no longer a prisoner of war but one 
who had broken his parole by the acts of a 
spy. You were thrown into prison. You 
were tried and condemned to death. There 
remained two things: that you should be left 
to hang; or an escape—that we should meet 
here and now.’’ 

‘© You chose the better way, Monsieur.”’ 

**T treat you with consideration, I hope, 
Monsieur.”’ 

Gering waved his hand in acknowledgment. 
** What weapons do you choose ?’’ 

Iberville laid on the table a number of 
swords. 

‘* Tf I should survive this duel, Monsieur,” 
questioned Gering, ‘‘ shall 1 be free ?”’ No alarm had been given, and, as time passed, his chances appeared growing, when suddenly there sprang from the grass round him armed 

‘* Monsieur, escape will be unnecessary.” men, who closed in, and at the points of swords and rapiers seized him. 
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She looked back once towards the heights of Quebec and saw 
the fires of many homes—they scorched her eyes! She asked 
no questions. The priest beside her was silent, not looking 
at her atall. At last he turned and said, ‘‘ Madame, whatever 
has happened, whatever may happen, I trust you will be brave.” 

‘** Monsieur l’Abbé,”’ she answered, ‘‘ I have travelled from 
Boston here—can you doubt it ?”’ 

The priest sighed. ‘*‘ May the hope that gave you strength 
remain, Madame !”’ 

A little longer, and then they stood within a garden 
thick with plants and trees. As they passed through it, Jessica 
was vaguely aware of the rich fragrance of fallen leaves and the 
sound of waves washing the foot of the cliffs. 
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Just then the moon shot from behind a cloud, and all their 
faces could be seen. ‘There was a flame in Jessica’s eyes 
which Perrot could not stand. He turned away. She was too 
much the woman to plead weakly. 

‘Tell me,’’ she said, ‘‘ whose house this is.”’ 

‘* Madame, it is Monsieur Iberville’s.”’ 

She could not check a gasp; but both the priest and the 
woodsman saw how intrepid was the struggle in her ; and they 
both pitied. 

**Now I understand! 
“A plot was laid. He 
be cornered here: one single man 
Oh, cowards ! cowards! ” 


Oh, now I understand !’’ she cried. 
was let escape that he might 


against a whole country. 
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Iberville gave me the world, when it were easy to have lost it, 
Now when the world is everything to me, because my husband 
lives in it, you would take his life and break mine.”’ 

Suddenly a thought flashed into her mind. Her eyes 
brightened, her hand trembled towards Perrot aud touched 
him. ‘Once I gave you something, Monsieur, which I had 
worn on my own bosom. ‘That little gift—the gift of a grate- 
ful girl: tell me, have you it still? 

Perrot drew from his doublet the medallion she had given 
him, and fingered it timidly. 

‘““Then you value it,” she added. ‘‘ You value my gift, 
and yet when my husband is a prisoner, to what perilous ends 
God only knows, you deny me to him, J will not plead. I 


am glad to find you, George.’ 


I have 
it me to this good pric st here. 
I should be admitted. 


know, he 


k as my right. from Count Ile 
Were my husband in thi 
He is here with the man 


loved My husband is 


com Frontenac. 


ulel now 


, you once said me. 


unjustly held a prisoner, I justly ask for entrance.”’ 


ipped the ground impatiently, her hands clasped 
**Go on! oh, go on!” she ‘What is it? 


is he the Have you no pity, no heart She ah 
‘You are a man of God. You 
that you would help me make 


suid. She 


re ? 
ones peace between my is 

Cor 
Madam: '. be lieve 
I have brought you here.”’ 


me, you sre wrong. I have done all 


he replied. She turned to Perrot. 


you, then. You helped to save my life once— 


you to destroy it now? You and Monsieur _ nisl 


but Perrot, coming 


but 


r 


Pleading, apprehension, fearfulness seemed gone from her. 
: stood superior to her fear and sorrow. ‘The priest reached 
He was about to speuk, 
The 
let 


may 


and persuasively towards Perrot. 
to the woman, said: 
alone. I 
have a voice: 


close 
there 
You 


cloor 
locked ; 


com 


they 
with 


are cannot 


it 


you 


be 


in, 
me. heard, 
ne.”’ 

Cc. 


Presently all three were admitted into the dim hall-way. 


How had it gone with Iberville and Gering ? 
rhe room was large, scantily, though comfortably fur- 
ied. For a moment after they took up their swords they 
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eyed each other calmly. Iberville presently smiled. He was 
recuiling that night, years ago, when by the light of the old 
Dutch lantern, mere lads, they had fallen upon each other, 
swordsmen, even in those days, of more than usual merit. 
They had practised greatly since. Iberville was the taller of 
the two, Gering the stouter. Iberville’s eye was slow, calcu- 
lating, penetrating; Gering’s was swift, strangely vigilant. 
Iberville’s hand was large, compact, and supple; Gering’s 
small and firm. 

They drew and fell on guard. Each at first played warily. 
They were keen to know how much of skill was likely to enter 
into this duel, for each meant that it should be deadly. In 
the true swordsman there is found that curious sixth sense, 
which is a combination of touch, sight, apprehension, divina- 
tion. They had scarcely made half-a-dozen passes before 
each knew that he was pitted against a master of the art—an 
art partly lost in an age which better loves to talk of swords 
than the handling of them. But the alvantage was with 
Iberville, not merely because of more practice—Gering made 
up for that by a fine certainty of nerve—but because 
he hala prescient quality of mind, coupled with the 
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refreshment. She responded, for it was in keeping with her 
purpose. Presently Iberville said, as he poured a glass of wine 
for her: ‘Had you been expected, Madame, there were 
better entertainment.’’ 

** Your entertainment, Monsieur,’’ she replied, ‘‘ has two 
sides ’’—-she glanced at the swords—‘“‘ and this is the better.’’ 

‘* Tf it pleases you, Madame !”’ 

“T dare not say,’’ she returned, ‘‘that my coming was 
either pleasant or expected.”’ 

He raised his glass towards her, ‘‘ Madame, I am proud to 
pledge you once more. I recall the first time that we met.” 

‘* You came, an ambassador of peace to the Governor of 
New York. Monsieur, I come, an ambassador of peace to 
you.”’ 

“Yes, I remember. You asked me then what was the 
greatest, bravest thing I ever did. You ever had a cheerful 
spirit, Madame.’’ 

** Monsicur,”’ she rejoined, with feeling, ‘‘ will you let me 
answer that question for you now? The bravest and greatest 
thing you ever did was to give back to a woman her 
happiness.”’ 


** Have I done so?”’ 





calculation of the perfect gamester. 

From the first Iberville played a waiting game. 
He knew Gering’s impulsive nature, and he wished 
to draw him on, to irritate him as only one swords- 
man can irritate another. Gering suddenly led 
off with a disengage from the carte line into tierce, 
and, as he expected, met the short parry and 
riposte. Gering tried by many means to draw 
Iberville’s attack, and, failing to do so, played move 
rapidly than he ought; which was what Iberville 
sought. 

Presently Iberville’s chance came. In the care- 
lessness of annoyance, Gering left part of his sword 
arm uncovered, while he was meditating a complex 
tittack, and he paid the penalty by gi tting a sharp 
prick from Iberville’s sword-point. The warning 
came to Gering in time. When they crossed swords 
again, Iberville, whether by chance or momentary 
want of skill, parried Gering’s disengage from tierce 
to carte on to his own left shoulder. 

soth had now got a taste of blood; and there is 
nothing like that to put the lust of fighting into a 
man. For a moment or two the fight went on with 
no special feat, but so hearty became the action that 
Iberville, seeing Gering flag a littleh—due somewhat 
to loss of blood— suddenly opened so rapid an attack 
on the advance that it was all Gering could do to 
parry, Without thought of riposte, the successive 
luuges of the swift blade. As he retreated, Gering 
felt, as he broke ground, that he was nearing the 
wall, and, even as he parried, incautiously threw a 
half glance over his shoulder to see how near. Iber- 
ville saw his chance, his finger was shaping a fatal 
lunge, when there suddenly came from the hall-way 
a woman’s voice. So weird was it that both swords- 
men drew back, and once more Gering’s life was 
waiting in the hazard. 

Strange to say, Iberville recognised the voice first. 
He was angered with himself now that he had paused 
upon the lunge and saved Gering. Suddenly there 
rioted madly in lim the disappointed vengeance of 
years. He had Jost her once by sparing this man’s 
life. Should he lose her again? His sword flashed 
upward. 

At that moment Gering recognised his wife’s 
voice. He turned pale. ‘* My wite!’’ he said. 

They closed again. Gering was now as cold as 
he had before been ardent. He played with malicious 
strength and persistency. His nerves seemed of iron. 
But there had come to Iberville the sardonic joy 
of one who plays for the final hazard, knowing that 
he shall win. ‘There was one great move he had 
reserved for the last. With the woman’s voice at 
the door beseeching, her fingers trembling upon 
the panel, they could not prolong the fight. There- 
fore, at the moment when Gering was pressing 
Iberville hard, the Frenchman suddenly, with a trick 
of the Italian school, threw his left leg en arriére and 
made alunge, which, ordinarily, would have spitted 
his enemy, but at the critical moment one word 
came ringing clearly through the locked door. It 
was his own name, not Iberville, but—‘' Pierre! 
Pierre !”’ 

Never had he heard that voice speak that name. 
It put out his judgment, and instead of his sword 
passing through Gering’s body it only grazed his ribs. 

Perhaps there was in him some ancient touch 
of superstition, some sense of fatalism, which now 
made him rise to his feet and throw his sword upon 
the table. 

‘*Monsieur,”’ he said, ‘‘ again we are unfortu- 
nate !’’ 

Then he went to the door, unlocked it, and threw 
it open upon Jessica, She came in upon them 
trembling, pale, yet glowing with the flame of her 
anxicty. 

Instantly Iberville was all courtesy. One could 
not have guessed that he had just been engaged in 
a deadly conflict. As his wife entered, Gering put 
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“You called me Pierre a little while ago,’’ he said; 
‘will you not now?” 

Ilis voice was deliberate, every word hanging in its utter- 
ance. He had a courteous smile, an apparent abandon of 
manner, but there was devilry behind all, for here, for the first 
time, he saw this woman, fought for and lost, in his presence 
with her husband, begging that husband’s life of him. © Why 
had she called him Pierre? Was it because she knew it would 
touch a tender corner of his heart? Should that be so—well, 
he would wait! 

““Will you listen to me ?’’ she said, in a low, gentle voice. 

“‘T love to hear you speak,’’ was his reply, and he looked 
into her eyes as he had boldly looked years before, but his 
gaze made her drop her eyes with a kind of fear. There was 
revealed to her all that was in his mind. 

“Then, hear me,’ she said slowly. ‘* There was a mother- 
less young girl. She had as fresh and cheerful a heart as any 
in the world. She had not many playmates, but there was 
a young boy who shared her sports and pleasant hours. 
Once in very early days he saved her life. Years passed. She 
was nearing womanhood, the young man was still her friend, 
but in his mind there had come something deeper. A young 
stranger also came, handsome, brave, strong and 
brilliant. He was such a man as any girl could 
like, and any man admire. ‘The girl liked him 
and she admired him. ‘The two young men 
quarrelled. They fought, and the girl parted them. 
Again they would have fought, but this time the 
girl’s life was in danger. ‘The stranger was wounded 
in saving her. She owed him a debt, such a debt 
as only a women can feel; because a woman loves a 
noble deed more than she loves her life—a good 
woman.” 

She paused, and for an instant something shook 
in her throat. Her husband looked at her with 
a deep wonder. And although Iberville’s eyes 
played with his glass of wine, they were fascinated 
by her face, and his ear was strangely charmed by 
her voice, 

‘* Will you go on ?”’ he said. 

‘‘The three parted. ‘The girl never forgot the 
stranger. What might have happened if he had 
always been near her who can tell—who can tell? 
Again, in later years, the two men met, the stranget 
the aggressor—without due cause.’ 

‘‘Pardon me, Madame, the deepest cause,’’ said 
Iberville, meaningly. 

“The girl, believing that what she was expected 
to do would be best for her, promised her hand in 
marriage. At this time the stranger came. She saw 
him but for a day, for an hour, then he passed away. 
Time went on again ; and the two men met in battle — 
men now, not boys. Again the stranger was the 
victor. She married the defeated man. Verhaps she 
did not love him as much as he loved her, but she 
knew that the other love, the love of the stranger, 
was impoxsible—impossible! She came to care for her 
husband more and more. She came to love him. 
She might have loved the stranger—who can tell? 
But a woman’s heart cannot be seized as a ship or 
atown. Believe me, Monsieur, I speak the truth. 
Years again passed: her husband’s life was in the 
stranger’s hand. ‘Through great danger the woman 
travelled to plead for her husband's life. Monsieur, 
she does not plead for an unworthy cause. She 
pleads for justice, in the name of all honourable 
warfare, for the sake of all noble manhood. Can he, 
will he, refuse her?” 

She paused. Gering’s eyes were glistening. The 
woman’s incredible honesty, her eloquence, her 
simple sincerity, showed her to him in a new, strong 
light. Upon Iberville, the greater of the two, it 
had still a greater effect. He sat still for a moment, 
looking at the woman with the profound gaze of 
one moved to the soul. He got to his feet slowly, 
opened the door, and quietly calling Perrot, 
whispered to him. Perrot threw up his hands in 
surprise, and hurried away. 

Iberville shut the door. Neither men had made 
any show of caring for their wounds. Still silent, 
Iberville drew forth linen and laid it upon the table. 
Then he went to the window, and as he looked 
through the parted curtains out upon the water— 
the room hung over the edge of the cliff—he bound 
his own shoulder. Gering had lost blood, but, weak 
as he was, he carried himself well. For fully half 
an hour Iberville stood motionless while the wife 
bound her husband's wounds. 

At length the door opened, and Perrot entered. 
Iberville did not hear him at first. Perrot came over 
tohim. ‘Allis ready, Monsieur,” he said. 

Iberville came to the table where stood the 
husband and wife. Perrot waited without. Iberville 
picked up a sword and laid it beside Gering. He 
waved his hand towards the door. 

**You are free to go, Monsieur,”’ he said. ‘* You 
will have escort to your country. Go now—pray, go 
quickly.”’ 

He feared he might suddenly repent of his action. 
He then went to the door, and held it open forthem 
to pass. Gering picked up the sword, found the 
belt and sheath, and stepped to the doorway with 
his wife. Here he paused as if le would speak to 











his sword aside. He now stood panting with excite- 


ment. Iberville closed the door, and the three He 


stood looking at each other for a moment. 

As scarcely could have been expected, Jessica did not throw 
herself into her husband's arms. The position was too painful, 
too tragic, for even the great emotion in her heart. sehind 
Iberville’s courtesy she read the deadly mischief. She had a 
power born for imminent circumstances. Her mind was made 
up as to her course. It had been made up when, at the 
critical moment, she had called out Iberville’s Christian 
name. She rightly judged that this had saved her husband's 
life, for she guessed that Iberville was the better swordsman. 

She placed her hands on the arms of her husband who was 
about to clasp her to his breast, and said: ‘‘I am glad to 
find you, George.’’ But that was all. 

He also had heard that cry, ‘Pierre!’’ and he felt 
shamed that his life was spared because of it—he knew well 
why the sword had not gone through his body. She felt less 
humiliation because, as it seemed to her, she had a right to 
ask of Iberville what no other woman could ask for her 
husband. 

A moment after they were all seated at Iberville’s request. 
Iberville had pretended not to notice the fingers which had 
half fluttered towards him. As yet nothing had been said 
about the duel, as if by tacit consent. So far as Jessica 
was concerned it might never have happened. As forthe men, 
the swords were there, hardly dry from the blood which the y 
had drawn, but they made no sign. Iberville put meat and 
wine and fruit upon the table, and pressed Jessica to take 


raised the suord solemnly, and pressed his lips against the hilt-cross. 


**in your heart,, yes, I believe. A little while ago my 
husband’s life and freedom were in your hinds—you will 
place them in mine now, will you not ?”’ 

Iberville did not reply directly. He twisted his wine-glass 
round, sipped from it pleasantly, and said: ‘‘ Pardon me, 
Madame, how were you admitted, here?” 

She told him. 

‘Singular, singular!’’ he replied; ‘‘I never knew Perrot 
fail me before. But you have eloquence, Madame, and he 
knew, no doubt, that you would always be welcome to my 
home! ”’ 

There was that in his voice which sent the blood stinging 
through Gering’s veins. He half came to his feet, but his 
wife’s warning, pleading glance brought him to his chair 
again. 

** Monsieur Iberville, tell me, will you give my husband his 
freedom ?”’ 

** Madame, his life is the State’s.”’ 

** But he is in your hands now. Will you not set him free ? 
You know that the charge against him is false—false! He is 
no spy. Oh! Monsieur, you and he have been enemies, but 
you know that he could not do a dishonourable thing.’’ 

**Madame, my charges against him are true.”’ 

**T know what they are, but this strife is not worthy of 
you, and it is shaming me. Monsicur, you know I speak 
truly.”’ 


Iberville. He was ready now for final peace. But 
Iberville’s eyes looked resolutely away. Gering 
sighed, and passed into the lall-way. Now the wife 
stood beside Iberville. She looked at him steadily. At fir-t 
he would not meet her eye. Presently, however, he did so. 

** Good-bye,” she said, ‘‘ I shall always remember.”’ 

His reply was bitter. ‘* Good-bye, I shall forget.”’ 

She passed on, but presently turned, as if she could not 
bear that kind of parting, and stretched out her hands to 
him. 

‘*Monsieur! Pierre!’’ she cried in a weak, choking voice. 

He caught both her hands in his, and kissed them once. 
** T shall—remember,’’ he said with incomparable gentleness. 


Iberville was alone. He stood for a moment looking at the 
closed door, then, all at once, went to the table, sat down, and 
threw his head forward in his arms. 


An hour afterwards Count Frontenac entered upon him. 
He was in the same position. Frontenac touched him on the 
shoulder. He rose. The Governor did not speak, but caught 
him by the shoulders with both hands, and held him «so for a 
moment. Iberville picked up his sword from the table. He 
spoke— 

**Once, Sir, you said it was a choice between the woman 
and the sword.”’ 

Ile raised the sword solemnly, and pressed his lips against 
the hilt-cross. 

THE END. 
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1889, when the late 
United States 
of Brazil” 
have been 
under a re- 
publican 
form of 
government, 
with a Presi- 
dent—Mar- 
shal Floriano 
Peixoto su- 
perseding 
Marshal da 
Fonseca on 
Noy.23, 1891, 
and holding 
the executive 
power — and 
with a Na- 
tional Con- 
gress, which 
consists of 
the Senate 
and the 
Chamber of 
Deputies. 
Election is by 
universal suffrage. There are twenty-one States or pro- 
vinces, With an aggregate population of ten millions, 
including those of Rio de Janeiro, Minas Geraes, Bahia, 
San Paulo, Pernambuco, Ceara, Para, Maranhao, Parahyba, 
Alagoas, Rio Grande do Sul, and others. The purely white 
race are not a quarter of the total population, the upper 
classes being chiefly of Portuguese descent. The remainder 
“or negroes, or South American Indians. 


Since the revolution of Noy. 15, 
7 > 
Emperor Dom Pedro II. was deposed, the * 


rreira and Rotigen, I 
Rrar-ApM! Jose DE MELLO. 
Leader of the Brazili 


in Insurrection. 


are of mixed race, 


INSURRECTION I 





N 


BRA ZI. ke 





goods —cotton and woollen 
manufactures, iron, machin- 
ery, and coal, subject to heavy 
customs duties—is less than 
that amount. Brazil has about 
5000 miles of railway com- 
pleted and open for traffic. 
There are four or five gold- 
mines worked by English or 
French companies, and the 
country is believed to possess 
much mineral wealth, besides 
its forests, cattle, and 
agricultural resources. The 
Brazilian regular army num- 
bers about 30,000, thirty-six 
battalions of infantry and 
twelve regiments of cavalry, 
with garrison troops, artillery, 
and engineers; and there is a 
gendarmerie of 15,000 men. 
The navy consists of three sea- 
going ironclads, of which the 
turret-ship Riachuelo is the 
most powerful, the Aquidaban 
and the Javari being next in 
streneth; six coast - defence 
armoured ships, a dozen tor- 
pedo-boats, and six or seven unarmoured cruisers, with 
about twenty gun-boats. There are naval arsenals at Rio 
de Janeiro, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia, and Ladario, in 
Matto Grosso. The Republic hasa national debt of £120,000, 
with a large amount of paper money, ret koned in milreis, 
a coin that should be worth 2s. 3d., but the rate of 
exchange has sometimes fallen to half that value. 

The chief cities of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, thecapital, Bahia 








DOM PEDRO II, 


atti tti{ 3 
a. 


SQUARE, RIO DE JANEIRO. 

in the streets and markets. The shores and isles of the 
bay are always beautiful; at this moment, however, 
they are the scene of fierce fighting between the insurgents 
and the Government forces. Admiral José de Mello, with 
his naval squadron, blockades the port, occasionally 
bombards the city, and has captured the town of 
Nictheroy. It is probable that a few days more will 
determine the issue of the conflict. 


























GENERAL 


1ostly in raw cotton, sugar, 
\ » valued at about three 
vhile the import of British 
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BRAZILIAN CAVALRY SOLDIER. 


VIEW OF RI0 JANEIRO FROM THE 


Pernambuco, to the north, which are large 
commercial ports, and, to the south of Rio, the town 
of “antos, which is the port of the province of San 
Paulo, are on the Atlantic sea-coast. Rio 

de Janeiro is situated on the western shore 

of a grand oval bay, twenty miles wide 

and thirty miles long, surrounded by 
granitic mountains of the most romantic 

aspect, the Pao de Azucar, or Sugar-loaf, 

rising to the left hand as the bay is 
entered, with the Gavia, the Corcovado, 

and others of fantastic shape; while to 

the right the land projects further sea- 

ward to a double promontory. Inland, 

on every side, the view is bounded by fine 
mountain ranges, the sides of which are 

mostly clad with luxuriant forests; the 

Organ mountains are seen far off to.the 

west. The entrance to the bay is de- 

fended by the fort of Santa Cruz, the 
batteries of San Theodosio, opposite to that 

fort, and those of the small island of 

Lagem. The town of Nictheroy, on the 

eastern shore of the bay, opposite to the 

city of Rio de Janeiro, is the seat of a 
provincial government. Rio de Janeiro 

itself, with its and its suburbs, 
occupies several miles of the shore; its 

central part is between the Castle of San 

» ian and the Morro Bento, and 

nts a stately appearance when 
ched from the The suburb 
sotafogo is most attractive, 
Gardens. But the interior of 
’ not magnificent ; the principal 
such as the Rua do Ouvidor and 
Primiero de Marzo, are too 
much carriage traffic, and 
» are few handsome buildings. The 
<hurches of La Cadellaria and La Gloria 
are stately edifices. The palace of San 
Christoval, two miles outside the city, 
looks more like a barrack. The popula- 
tion, exceeding 300,000, contains a large 
number of Europeans, Freaxch, Germans, 
English, and Americans, as well as Por- 
tuguese; but negroes are most abundant 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH MOROCCO: 


Wazan, the centre of the Mussulman ecclesiastical system 
in North-west Africa, the abode of the Shereef or ruling 
patriarch of Islam, has been described. ‘The agreeable 
situation of this small city, on the northern slope of the 
olive-grown range of hills called the Djebel Boullo!, is 


AT WAZAN 


He has sketched also the 
and 


wn in our Artist’s view. 
fizures of persons of different 
population. Religious d 
shrines and tombs of the saints, or members of the 
h as the powerful Order of 


classes races of the 
otees and pilgrims to the sacred 
ortho- 
Mulai 


porations, suk 


dox ¢ 


WAZAN 


or affiliated disciples, to 
conspicuous at 


‘ Khouans* 
which » Sultan himself belongs, are 
Wazin. A very holy man sits in a corner quite rapt in 
pious medit ution, and rarely speaks to his fellow-creatures. 

the Moorish world goes its way, the world 
i ‘arm in arm with the 


intries, 


ther co 


A MOORI 
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flesh and the devil”; often to the music of a fiddler, 
holding the tuneful stringed instrument in his right hand 
or of a negro minstrel with a 
Next to the stately 


of the 


and the bow in his left; 
guitar formed of a hollow gourd. 
Moors, the lords of this barbaric realm, 
privileged beggars are the 
most dignified figures, with 
very noble manners The 
Jewesses are handsome women, 
often wearing costly ornaments 
purchased by the trading and 
financial skill of their kinsmen. 
In this city there are some 
fifteen hundred Jews, not so 
badly treated as elsewhere. 
There is a certain rivalry 
of ecclesiastical influence be- 
tween the Order of Maulai 
Taieb and the numerous wide- 
spread religious community of 
the Aissaoua, founded at Me- 
quinez by a leader named Mo- 
hammed ben Aissa, belonging to 
Djazouli 


some 


another branch of the 
family, through whom the 
Shereef of Wazan 
hereditary spiritual authority, tracing descent by thirty or 
forty generations from the Prophet of Mecca. The Aissoua 
have also a mosque for their separate use at Wazan, but 


claims 


they are more popular in other districts of Morocco, and 
their characteristics resemble those of some of the most 
extravagant orders of friars in medizval Christendom, 
whereas the disciples of Mulai Taieb, endowed and estab- 
lished, possessing large estates and inviolable privileges, 
are like the monks of Europe at the height of their 
prosperity. Their kind of close religious 
Freemasonry, with rites of initiation, administered by the 
Mukaddems of the Zaouias, or Lodges, and with oaths of 
to the Sheikh or Master of the Lodge to 
admitted. It is remarkable that 
this system originated, in the 
Mohammedan naticn 
Spain, 


system is a 


implicit obedience 
which the novice is 
which is 
about the 
when the Order of 
the Jesuits founded by 
Ignatius Loyola, and there is 


nearest to 
same time 


was 


& curious similarity in their 
terms of initiation. 

The Aissoua, who are 
with everywhere, perform wild 
antics of enthusiastic frenzy, 
like the 
the East, and excite the aston- 
populace by 


met 


dancing dervishes of 


isihment of the 
feats, 


bits of broken glass or 


swallowing 
sharp 


murvellous 


stones, cutting themselves with 
and playing’ with 
venonous snakes 
d to bite them, 
rolling on 


knives, 
which are 
as well 
the 
howling, 


allowée 
as jumping, 
writhing, 

artificial 


ground, 
and foaming at the mouth, in an ecstasy. 
During these pe rformances they are often nearly naked, 
and horribly besmeared with blood. One of their most 
disgusting tricks is that of devouring the raw flesh of a 
sheep or goat, which is torn to pieces alive by the hands of 
a crowd of these raging madmen or savage ruffians, in the 
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public street or murket-place. There is as much waving 
of banners and sounding of tom-toms as in a procession of 
the Salvation Army in England, besides great firing of 
Aissoun are on the war-path. It 


guns, when the 
ascribe the 


would be an error, however, to excesses of 


MOUNTAINS NEAR ALCAZAR. 
fanaticism or superstition to any essential principles cf 
Islam. 

The Moors are an idle people ; the Berbers are laborious 
agriculturists ; the Jews are skilful artisans and traders. 
These three distinct races inhabit the plains and towns of 
Moroce». In the highlands dwell many half-conquered, 


unruly tribes, averse to the Sultan, unwilling to pay taxcs 


A JEWISH WOMAN 

until forced to do so, once in four or five years, by a military 

expedition, to order which is the business of Government. 
The Jews gain a tolerable livelihood by working in metal, 

leather, embroidery, and other crafts, buying and selling, 

importing European wares, serving as clerks or scribes, 

lending money, and even practising as medical men. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM CHURCH CONGRESS. 
The Church Congress of 1893 has been in session this week 
at Birmingham. It is curious that an institution which is 
now thirty- -three years old should never before have met 
in the city which iike 8 to be called the capital of the Mid- 
lands. The Congress has been twice hard by at Wolver- 
hampton ; it has met at Derby, at Leicester, at Stoke, and 
at Nottingham. But although it has thus resorted to the 
Midlands and adjacent counties, it has avoided the most 
obvious and attractive locality of all. It is not that the 
Church life of Birmingham has been wanting in the vigour 
which would have made such a choice natural and appro- 
priate. Despite the militant form of Radicalism associated 
with Birmingham, the Church has long been singularly 
powerful there. Pe rhaps the strong democratic air of the 
place has suited the Church ; perhaps it has been peculiarly 
fortunate in the incumbents sent to preside over its chief 
parishes. Whatever the explanation may be, there is no 
town in the kingdom where the Church of England may 
with more confidence invite inspection than in Birming- 
ham. 

The Congress Committee showed a readiness to meet 
the needs of varying circumstances which has not always 
been discoverable on other occasions. W hen, for example, 
the Parish Councils Bill dawned on the horizon, and was 
described by competent authorities as endangering some 
ecclesiastical interests, the committee, with praiseworthy 
promptitude, made room for a discussion of the Bill. The 
result was that im place of an entire afternoon given up to 
the old topic of Church patronage, the Congress heard two 
papers on Parish Councils from Chancellor Dibdin 
and Mr. P. V. Smith. 

or the sermons it was inevitable that the 
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warm interest in the work both of the C.M.S. in Uganda and 
of the Universities’ Mission. Another old subject appeared in 
‘*The Church and the Press.” Hitherto it has been largely 
discussed by outsiders: this year the programme was 
strengthened by the inclusion of two journalists of long 
and varied experience—Mr. Bunce of the Birmingham Post 
and the Rey. A. R. Buckland, morning preacher at the 
Foundling. 

But the feature which will distinguish the Birmingham 
Congress above all others was its array of working men’s 
meetings. ‘wo addresses were given on the Saturday after- 
noons immediately before and after the Congress, when 
Archdeacon Farrar and the Bishop of Ripon were the 
speakers. Three meetings were held in the evenings of 
Congress week. The Church and the Masses, Lice nsing 
Reform, and the Relations between Church and State were 
some of the topics discussed by the Bishop of Ripon, the 
Bishop of Wakefield, the Dean of Norwich, Archdeacon 
Farrar, Canon Wilberforce, Canon Jacob, and others whom 
men are always ready to hear. It was a bold and wise 
experiment, for which the Birmingham Committee deserve 
the thanks of Churchmen. 


SIR H. MORTIMER DURAND, K.C.I.E. 
The special envoy of the British Indian Government to the 
Ameer Abdurrahman, the ruler of Afghanistan, at Cabul, 
is Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, Knight Companion of the 
Indian Empire, and Secretary for the Foreign Department 
at Simla. He was born in India in 1850, son of the late 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 
The story of Dr. Pusey’s wooing and marriage and bereaye- 
ment fills the two volumes of his * Life,” now published 
by Messrs. Longmans, with a strong current of human 
interest. Ifardly less absorbing is the clear and honcst 
exhibition of Dr. Pusey’s progress to the ground he at last 
and for so long maintained with such firmness. Dr. Liddon 
is, as might have been expected, supremely honest. He 
does not conceal his disapprobation of some early phases of 
Dr. Pusey’s thought, nor does he try to conceal that even 
on important subjects he changed his position. 

It is, for example, interesting to read that Miss Barker, 
the lady who became his wife, was in early days under the 
influence of the famous Evangelical preacher, Dean Close. 
She was perplexed by apparent contradic tions in the Bible. 
Pusey replied that there were no contradictions in essentials 
to be found in Se ripture, but that he thought that ** some 
contradictions might exist in Scripture without diminish- 
ing from its sacredness, inspiration, authority, and 
credibility.” 

Writing to Miss Barker about Catherine of Siena he 
said, ‘*‘ Your namesake, about whose vision you inquire, 
was probably a half-distracted, visionary, and vision- 
seeing mystic. Ilow far knayery may have mingled with 
her fanaticism, or whether she was only employed as an 
instrument by others, can probably not be decided.” Cn 
this Dr. Liddon observes: ‘* His answer savoured some- 
what of the shallow ‘common-sense’ of the eighteenth 
century, the traditional language of which he had not yet 
revised, and was unconsciously repeating. ‘Thirty 
years later, he would have judged it severely.” 

Dr. Liddon clearly shows that Pusey never 
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Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
Durham should have been chosen, for both were 
educated under Prince Lee at the school of King 
Edward's foundation in Birmingham. Many 
members of the Archbishop’s family are buried 
in one of the old churchyards of the city; and 
he has never lost his interest in Birmingham. 
Perhaps, too, as the preponderating feeling among 
Birmingham Churchmen. is Evangelical, it was 
also natural that Archdeacon Farrar should be 
asked to preach the third sermon. 

The discussions of the Congress have through- 
out had a strong local colour, thus the place of 
honour on the programme was given to the 
increase of the Episcopate—-one of the earliest 
subjects to which the Congress gave itself, and 
one which has been frequently found on its pro- 
gramme. In Birmingham it connected itself 
naturally with the scheme for giving Birmingham 
a bishop of its own. Under these circumstances 
the appearance of the Archbishop was peculiarly 
appropriate. The discussion of religious education 
was also very much to the point in a city which 
has magnificent educational advantages for all 
classes and yet sces the Church schools holding 
their own. ‘This brought up the Head Master of 
Rugby, and another head master in that very 
eminent ex-cricketer, the Hon. KE. Iliyttelton. 
Wednesday's examination of social and labour 
questions was again wisely arranged. It was 
opened by Mr. Alexander Chance, a distinguished 
Birmingham Churchman, who was succeeded by 
Sir William Houldsworth. Alderman Phillips 
‘the Dockers’ friend,” introduced a new element 
into the programme, speaking from an intimate 
knowledge of an exceedingly poor and difficult 
parish in Kast London. On Thursday the dis- 
cussion on ‘The Church of England in Relation 
to other Bodies of Christians” had also a strong 
local interest, for the President of the Congress 
is the only member of the Enghsh Episcopate 
who has distinctly allied himself with the Reunion 
cause. His own relations with Nonconformity, 
both when Dean of Peterborough and as Bishop 
of Worcester, have always teen of the most 
friendly kind. He was kept in countenance by 
the Archbishop of Dublin, whose ardent support 
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ceased to deplore that he did not support Keble’s 
election to the Vrovostship of Onel. It was, 
indeed, one of the great sorrows of his life. 
Dr. Newman, while also regretting his failure to 
support Keble, did not reproach himself. ‘1 
certainly was sorry I had helped to clect [Lauwkins, 
but I can’t say I ever wished the clection undone. 
Without it there would have been no Movements, 
no Tracts, no Library of the Fathers.” 

It is noteworthy that by 1863 the number 
of subscribers to the Library of the Il athers 
exceeded 3700. I doubt whether any literary 
undertaking of the same magnitude has ever 
been so well supported by the clergy. When the 
publication commenced in 1839 there were but 
800 names. 

By the consecration of Dr. Hamilton Baynes 
to the Bishopric of Natal it may be hoped ‘that 
the long division of the Church there has been 
healed. Bishop Gray deposed Bishop Colenso in 
1664, but the Privy Council gave judgment that 
this action had no civil effect and could not touch 
Dr. Colenso’s income or title. A minority sup- 
ported Dr. Colenso and stood by him when Bishop 
Macrorie was consecrated by Bishop Gray and the 
South African Bishops. Thinking that his resig- 
nation might help union, Dr. Macrorie self- 
sacrificingly resigned, and all parties agreed to 
leave the choice of a Bishop to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who has made the present appoint- 
ment, Dr. Hamilton Baynes was his chaplain, 
and is fully trusted by Churchmen of all schools. 


Canon Knox-Little is publishing his reply to 
Archdeacon Farrar’s Contemporary Revicw articles 
in parts. ‘This seems to show that much general 
interest is taken in the question; and, indeed, 
there can be no doubt that theological con- 
troversy attracts as many readers as ever. 

At the Oxford Diocesan Conference, on Sept. 2 
it was resolved, after a long debate, on the motion 
of the Lishop of Re ading : ‘ ‘That no system of 
education of the children of the Church can be 
considered as satisfactory, whether in the family 
or in schools of all gr: ides, that does not include 
definite instruction in the doctrines of the Church.” 
The Peterborough Diocesan Conference, on the 








of the Reformed Church in Spain and Portugal 
has not been observed with entire contentment 
by all Churchmen. By way of compensation to 
liigh Anglicans, the Rey. Charles Gore, of ‘* Lux Mundi” 
fame, read a paper, and then, perfectly to preserve the 
balance, the Rev. Handley Moule, the recognised leader of 
Cambridge Evangelicals, came in as a selected speaker. 
The fact that the Nonconformists of Birmingham had given 
the Congress an address of welcome, and that well-known 
leaders, such as Dr. Dale, had opened their houses to 
Anglican guests, lent emphasis to the talk of reunion. 
But when there was no local colour the programme 
was still judiciously framed. Church Reform brought 
up:a very singular combination in Lord Halifax, Sir R. 
Laghton, Archdeacon Farrar, and Canon Venables, for the 
due discussion of Church It was a rather 
singular combination ; attractive, no doubt, but perilous. 
The discussion of a ‘‘ preaching order” which followed 
vas tame by comparison, but interesting and practical. 
There was a useful debate on Wednesday evening upon 
the well-worn but always fruitful theme of Home 
Missions. The committee had cunningly introduced 
that eminent and most genial of Broad Churchmen, 
Canon S. A. Barnett, into a little body of recognised 
Evangelicals and High Churchmen. The relations 
between science and faith nearly always turn up at these 
meetings. Sir George Stokes was no stranger to the Con- 
gress or the subject, and Professor Bonney is almost 
inevitable on such an occasion; but the appearance of 
Dr. Lauder Brunton was novel and welcome. The same 
day saw another almost inevitable subject reappear in 
‘The Financial Condition of the Clergy,” coupled, appro- 
priately enough, with one on ‘‘ The Church of the Poor.” 
In this case the little group of speakers showed a curious 
and happy variety. Mr. Philip Lyttelton-Gell may be 
taken to represent Toynbee Hall, Mr. Edward Clifford the 
Church Army, Mr. E. Hoskyns the Church in East 
London, and Canon Quirk (formerly of Rotherham) the 
Church in mining districts. The foreign missions session 
was less attractive than usual, but brought up Sir C. Euan- 
Smith, who when on the Kast African Coast showed a very 
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SIR H. MORTIMER DURAND, 


Pho‘o by Cowell, 
K.C.1.E., BRITISH INDIAN ENVOY TO CABUL. 


Major-General Sir Henry Marion Durand, R.E., K.C.S.1. ; 
was educated in England, at the B lackhe ath P roprictary 
School, was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1872 
entered the Bengal Civil Service, and has, since 1874, he ld 
different offices in the Foreign Department of the General 
Government of India. He acted as political secretary to 
General Sir Frederick Roberts (now Lord Roberts) in the 
Cabul campaign of September 1879; in June 1880 he 
became officiating private secretary to the Viceroy of 
India; and in February 1885 Secretary for the Foreign 
Department. 








The rising of the Nile is deficient this season, and it is 
estimated that 10,000 acres of land in Upper Egypt will be 
deprived of irrigation. The consequences would have been 
much more serious but for the new irrigation canals con- 
structed during the last few years. 

The Middlesex County Council and Court of Quarter 
Sessions have now taken possession of the new offices 
which have been erected on the site of the old Middlesex 
Sessions House in the Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. 
The new buildings, although not yet decorated, are in a fit 
condition for the business of the Council and Court of 
Quarter Sessions to be carried on there. 

An alarming fire in an Irish railway train broke out on 
Sunday morning, Oct. 1; it was the express American 
mail train travelling from Dublin to Queenstown with 
699 sacks of mails to catch the Cunard liner Lucania, en 
route to New York. The oil and liquid wax in the caldron, 
used for sealing purposes, became ignited, the flame 
leapt upwards and began to burn the woodwork of the 
mail carriage, which was speedily enveloped in smoke. 
The mail-sorters were in a dangerous position, but the 
guard was communicated with, and the train was pulled 
up at Mallow, where a copious supply of water was 
obtained ; the fire was extinguished after a short delay, 
without any serious damage. 


Simua. same day, passed a resolution to the effect that 
the present crisis in the condition of Church 
elementary schools would be satisfactorily met by 
the Government providing half the average cost of main- 
tenance; and also that, before further legislation be pro- 
posed, a conference of representative Churchmen and 
Nonconformists should be held with the view of endeayour- 
ing to arrange a scheme for giving definite religious 
instruction to children in Board schools. 

This Diocesan Conference has further agreed to a 
resolution demanding, in the Local Government Bill now 
before Parliament, the removal from its provisions of any 
interference with the present position of churchwardens as 
trustees of Church charities such as schools; and the inser- 
tion of a provision that, as regards the affairs of the Church, 
including the élection of churchwardens, the powers, duties 
and liabilities of all ratepayers who are not members of tho 
Church shall cease.” 

The forty-seventh annual conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance at Dublin has proved interesting, not only because 
of the important subjects discussed, but on account of the 
presence of distinguished visitors from Armenia, Persia, 
Zululand, and other countries. The Archbishop of Dublin, 
who presided at the opening meeting, gave a garden party 
at his residence near Bray to over 700 members of the 
conference. 

In connection with the 
sermons were delivered in 
Birmingham on Sunday, Oct. 1, when the offertories were 
devoted to the special fund raised by the Bishop of 
Worcester for aiding Church work in the poorer parishes. 
The Bishop of the diocese preached at Christ Church, Sum- 
merfield. The Bishop of Lichfield preached in the morning 
at St. Philip’s, and at Christ Church, New treet, in the 
evening. Archdeacon Farrar delivered an address on ‘* The 
Religion of the Home” to an open afternoon mecting for 
working men and their families at Bingley Hall, and 
preached at St. Martin’s in the evening. Archdeacon 
Sinclair and other well-known ecclesiastics took part in 
these preliminary services, V. 


Church Congress special 
the principal churches of 
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THE FIRST ROMANCE, 


BY A. SEIFERT. 








PRISON 


Some ‘account of the convict prisons established by the 
British Indian Government in Burmah accompanied 
the Illustrations published last week, to which others 
are now added. We learn from official statistics that 
the jails in Burmah can now house 12,928 prisoners. 
The returns show that there was a daily average number 
of 11,453, out of which 394 were constantly sick, or 
34 per thousand—a very satisfactory result. There were 
345 deaths in the various prisons. There were 121 
juvenile offenders, and 2682 prisoners admitted they were 
addicted to opium smoking and eating. The conduct of 
the prisoners on the whole was orderly. In one prison 
alone (the Rangoon jail) was a convict sentenced to death, 
for a murderous assault on a fellow-prisoner. 

During the year 1891 no less than 25,346 convicts were 
admitted into the jails of Burmah: of this number, 85°79 
per cent. were Buddhists; 5°52 were Mussulmans; 1°96 
were 5°S5 were Hindoos; *88 of other races. 
There has, however, steady the 
admissions during the past two years, showing that the 
country is settling down to peace and order. Of the con- 
victs admitted into jail 591 were for simple imprisonment ; 
15,026 for rigorous imprisonment ; 542 rigorous imprison- 
ment with solitary confinement ; 368 rigorous imprison- 
Of the admissions, 235 were women, 


Christians ; 


been a decrease in 


ment with whipping. 
chit fly for theft and offences against the Excise Act. 

During the year twelve convicts effected their escape 
from the jails (five of these were recaptured); seventy- 
seven convicts suffered the extreme penalty of the law; 
twenty-eight were released on account of sickness; and 
forty-two were on ticket-of-leave, 

Prison discipline was well maintained, for we find no less 
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The chief difficulty of the 
Government in dealing with 
the population of Burmah since 
the annexation of Theebaw’s 
kingdom to the Indian Empire 
with the ‘‘dacoit” 
bands of robbers, consisting 
mostly of former soldiers of 
Theebaw’s irregular troops, who 
betook themselves to marauding 
and to plundering defenceless 
villagers. There has also been 
the frequent rebellion of Chins, 
and other mountain or forest 
tribes, who are distinct from 
the Burmese nation, and whose 
predatory incursions have been 
checked by the creation of a 
well-organised military police 
and by the establishment of 4 
fortified posts commanding all 
the travel over the 
upper country. The Burman, 
properly so called, in the valley 
of the Irrawaddy, is very 
peacefully disposed. So fertile 
has Nature made his country that has 
but little to do in raising his rice or The 
fable of ‘‘ tickling the ground with a hoe and its smiling 
with a harvest” is literally true in the case of the Burman. 
Having raised enough for the wants of himself and his 
family, he is quite happy, and concerns himself about 
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CUTTING FIREWOOD. 

be seen busily engaged in loading and unloading cargo of 
various kinds, chiefly country produce. All along the 
banks, men, women, and children may be seen bathing. 
In Burmah such ablutions are performed in public; but all 
is done with the utmost The people seem as 


merry and cheerful as can be: 


decorum. 


the children paddle about 
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A MAIN GATE IN A PRISON: WAITING 


than 25,837 convicts were variously punished for offences 
against jailrules. The punishment of whipping is rarely 
resorted to. It was inflicted in only 3°43 per cent. of the 
jail population. It is probable that no other province 
could show a lower percentage than this. There were 743 
convicts employed during the year as warders and petty 
prison officials as a reward for good conduct and industry. 


FOR 


ADMISSION 


nothing else. He lounges and smokes the rest of his time, 
and thus he has come to be known as lazy and ease-loving. 
But the fact is that a Burman will work hard enough when 
there is any necessity; but there being no occasion for it he 
takes life easily, and small blame to him! On the Irrawaddy, 
when the steamboat stops at any station the riverside is always 
full of life and bustle. Long lines of country boats may 











PRISONERS AT WORK. 

in the water as if it were their native element; the women 
laugh and joke with the greatest good-humour. As you 
watch them you cannot help thinking what a happy people 
they are. And so they are; always in good spirits and 
ready for a joke. Their condition is certainly improved 
under British rule, with just laws and efficient protection, 
but the frontier tribes still give some trouble. 
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CONVICTS AT SHOT DRILL. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
A correspondent, for whose views and opinions I have 
the highest respect, writes me to the effect that it might 
prove interesting to the readers of this column if, in 
view of recent opinions about vitality expressed at the 
British Association and elsewhere, 1 gave a summary 
of what is really known regarding the nature of life. 
Ife also asks for a reasonable definition of vitality. His 
own reading, which doubtless has been more extensive 
than mine, has landed him in a mental maze. Out of that 
maze he asks my assistance in extricating himself. I 
disclaim at once any power of solving the difficulties which, 
in common with every other person who has tried to solve and 
to work out the great problem of existence, I find beset this 
matter of vitality. It 1s a problem as old as humanity itself. 
The question, ‘ What is life?” has been asked by the best and 
wisest of men ; and the best and wisest of men have given up 
the riddle in despair. To attempt an exact definition of 
life is, of course, absurd. You cannot define that about 
the exact nature of which you know nothing at all. True, 
you may define what life does, but that is a different thing 
from being able to express clearly and concisely what life 
is. When I was a student, and a very junior one at that, 
definitions of life were hurled at me by the half-dozen. 
Life was ‘‘ organisation in action”; it was the ‘ sum total 
of organised activity” ; it was the ‘‘ perpetual adjustment 
of internal to external relations” ; it was ‘‘ adjustment to 
the environment,’ and so on. 

Now, the first two of these definitions only tell us what 
we already know, namely, that life is exhibited by 
organised beings—that is, beings possessing machinery to 
live with. So far, indeed, this expression is not strictly 
correct, for the lowest living things have no organs or 
parts at all. They are like workless watches, and consist 
of specks of living matter (or protoplasm) and nothing more. 
If we turn to the other definitions and regard life as the 
perpetual adjustment of internal to external activities, 
we get no further forward in our search. That view of 
things merely tells us once again what we all know— 
namely, that vitality has its own conditions in 
respect of its survival. When these conditions are 
absent, withdrawn, or non-represented, life becomes 
extinguished. All this is unsatisfactory, but in the 
nature of things we must grin and bear our defeat 
with the best grace we can command. There is greater 
hope of getting some satisfaction if we inquire into 
the conditions which life demands for its due continuance. 
lor example, we must have living matter; a medium or 
material through which, and by means of which, life is 
exhibited. This material is the well-known ‘ protoplasm.” 
It is the formal ‘clay of the potter,” as Professor Huxley 
long ago named it; and it appears, under one guise or 
another, as the universal stuff which serves as the physical 
basis of vitality. 

When we have said this much, we have really said all. Life 
may or may not be the result of the properties or qualities 
or conditions which go to form protoplasm. It may, on the 
other hand, be some separate entity which uses protoplasm 
simply as its medium or conductor. It may be one mystic 
force or a combination of many. Even if life could be 
proved to-morrow to be a collocation of the forces of the 
universe —heat, light, electricity, and so forth—we should 
still be ignorant of its nature unless we were able to demon- 
strate how the combination of such forces actually came 
about. I think this is all that can be said here in reply to 
my correspondent. Professor Iluxley long ago, in that 
famous discourse of his on ‘The Physical Basis of 
Life,” maintained that, just as we did not assume a 
mysterious principle of ‘‘aquosity,’’ which serves to 
unite hydrogen and oxygen to form water, so it was 
absurd to assume that an equally mystical something, 
called ‘ vitality,” animated living matter and represented 
the essence of life. This was and is one view of the matter, 
and it practically holds that the conditions which make 
protoplasm are responsible for the life it exhibits. Just 
so; but we only know living protoplasm in animals or 
plants as the result of pre-existing living matter. Nowhere 
does living protoplasm spring de novo into existence out of 
non-living materials. It needs the magic touch of vitality 
to give life to that which is not living; and there the 
matter ends. It is better to own up to our ignorance than to 
indulge in self-deception about our knowledge, and this is 
practically all I have to say about the nature of life. 

I might add that there is no better training for the 
appreciation of the difficulties of comprehending what 
vitality is than the study of a very simple and lowly 
form of existence. The biologist is very fond of 
selecting a certain low organism of animal nature, 
the Ameba to wit, for demonstrating vitality in its 
simpler phases. This animal, microscopic in size, 
is a speck of protoplasm. It is found in stagnant 
water and elsewhere. As you see it under the micro- 
scope it literally flows from one shape to another; 
hence its name, Amaba—* change.” Pushing out its 
substance here, it draws it in there, and so makes 
its way through the water-drop in which it finds its 
world. It engulfs the food-particles which come in its 
way, and digests them. It breaks in half, and lo! two new 
animalcules are formed by the division of one. It eats, 
digests, moves, and reproduces its like as perfectly, in its 
own humble way, as does any higher animal; yet all these 
activities are exhibited by a blob of protoplasm which you 
can look through and through as it moves under your gaze, 
and note that it is destitute of all the organs and parts that 
in higher life we are accustomed to associate with the ways 
and works of life. 

More than this, certain near neighbours of the Ameba 
in the sea make shells, some of flint and some of carbonate 
of lime, fabricated, often with wondrous complexity of 
design, from the minerals of the water. Each species has 
its own shell-pattern, and reproduces it rigidly. Why one 
particle of —— should select lime, and another flint, 
and through the ages go on building the same shell-types, 
is just another mystery of the life we know. It seems to 
me that the contemplation of the animalcule and its kind 
furnishes the best proof that, even in its simplest guise, 
life is as full of insoluble mysteries as is the higher and 
more complex vitality we call our own. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 

The word is not one which induces pleasant recollections to 

a large number of British investors. This notwithstanding 

the Argentine Republic embraces a territory which boasts 

the character of being the most fertile and health-giving 

in the world. Many years ago the United States Minister 
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cannot be denied that the Spanish South American, when 
on the war-path, is more of a fiend than a human being 
once his blood is up. 

The broad definitions which apply to the countries 
watered by the La Plata River and its affluents are not 
very familiar to British readers. Uruguay, of which 
Monte Video is the nominal capital, occupies the right 

hand or eastern portion of the territory included 
between the Uruguay River and the Atlantic. 
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SKETCH MAP 


ARGENTINE 
CONFEDERATION 


Paraguay is situated on the north-east side of the 
Argentine Republic, the river of the same name 
bisecting it. But the Republic claims dominion 
east and west from the Uruguay to the Chilian 
4 frontier, and from south of Bolivia, in the north, 
~ to the extreme south of the Continent—a small 
portion of Tierra del Fuego excepted. Much 


N of this so-called territory is of a purely vague 


description, the actual authority of the Republic 
extending only to about latitude 45 deg. south 
the ordinary geographies and handbooks notwith- 
stunding. Within the limits mentioned, however, 
it has more or less sway. 

Since 1814, when the River Plate provinces 
declared themselves independent of Spanish 
dominion, the history of the Argentine and _ its 
sister States has been one of turbulence and civil 
war. Dictators rose and fell, ofttimes by violence. 
In 1824 Great Britain recognised the independent 
status of the Argentine Republic. Its contem- 
porary history may be said to date from 1828, 
when General Rosas (who died at Southampton a 
short while ago) succeeded to power. Ilis reign 
was disgraced by atrocities which alienated British 
sympathy. Urquiza, after his flight to Nngland, 
succeeded him, and established his capital at 
Parana, the principal town of Entre Rios, the 
province which lies on the eastern bank of the 
river of that name. The other States revolted, 
and in 1859 a struggle ensued between Urquiza 
and Mitre, who commanded the forces of the 
‘* rebel” party. The latter was for the moment 
defeated, but after the death of Urquiza became 
President of the Republic. Dissension, however, 
still prevailed, and numerous “ revolutions ” super- 
vened. In 1880 General Roca, who appears to be 
the most prominent figure in the telegrams recently 
to hand, was elected President. He proved to be 
an able administrator, and during his reign of 
nearly six years peace and prosperity prevailed. 
Succeeded in 1886 by his son-in-law, Don Miguel 
J. Celman, fresh difficulties occurred. Don Miguel 
was extravagant, and though strongly supported 








to the temporary Government which then represented the 
ruling power observed to the writer, ‘‘ What a country the 
Mormons might make of it! With every gift of nature, 
and nobody caring a cent if a man had twenty wives 
or two, such a really hard-working community would 
make Argentina a smiling paradise.” Nobody who 
has never tried a morning ride across the plains of 
this favoured territory can understand the champagne- 
like intoxication of its magnificent air—especially in 
the early morning. Inhabited by two fine races, 
the descendants of the old Spanish conquerors and 
the half-breed Spaniards and Gauchos, both men and 
women are of superb physique, and Buenos Ayres has 
been described as ‘the city of 200,000 

with not an ugly woman among them.” 


by Roca, had to abdicate. This event brings matters 
to a recent date. The present Dictator, or 
President as he is constitutionally but inaccurately termed, 
has, like his predecessors, fallen under the displeasure of 
a large portion of his fellow-countrymen. General Roca, 
who has many times played the part of saviour to the 
existing régime, has now been named Commander-in-chief 
of the forces of the Republic ; and, backed as he will be by 
all its available forces and possessed of ripe experience, 
there can be little doubt that he will eventually succeed in 
restoring order. 

The geographical limits of the Argentine Confederation 
are somewhat puzzling to the average reader. Most people 
imagine that Monte Video, the capital of the Banda 
Oriental, is an Argentine city, and many atlases give a 





If the definition be held to include 
only those under thirty years of age the 
description is true, but the Argentine 
woman blossoms early and decays with 
equal precocity. The two races are 
now for practical purposes one, the 
Gaucho retaining but little of his Indian 
forefather’s characteristics. A superb 
horseman—for a child is placed in the 
saddle at two years old, and never 
again quits it when locomotion is 
in question—the half-breed vies with 
his quasi-European bred brother in 
everything that goes to make an 
intelligent member of the community. 
There remains, however, a difference 
between the Gaucho of the plains or 
pampas and his brother of the towns. 
The former seldom resigns his freedom 
for a military yoke ; the latter furnishes 
the rank and file of an army which, 
whatever its fortune in war, may 
always be relied upon to fight as well 
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as any soldiers in the world. A certain 

ferocity, unknown to Europeans, is 

doubtless exhibited in the chronic wars 

which have for so many years devastated this fair portion 
of the South American continent. Such an atrocity as 
sewing up the prisoners captured in bullock-skins and 
exposing them to the almost tropical sun, thereby causing 
a horrible death by the contraction of the hide, was 
witnessed hy the writer at Monte Video. Matters have 
somewhat improved in this respect of late years, but it 


THE MOVING STONE, NEAR BUENOS AYRES. 


most inaccurate idea of the territory under notice. As a 
matter of fact, Argentine is bounded on the north by 
Bolivia and Paraguay, on the west by Chili, on the 
east by portions of Paraguay and Brazil and by 
Uruguay, and on the south by Tierra del Fuego. What is 
usually designated as Patagonia is, on native Argentine 
maps, marked as the territories of Chubut and Santa Cruz, 
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The anthority of the Republic over these territories is, however, at best but 
vague, its practical power terminating in the territory of the Rio Negro, in 
about latitude 42 deg. south. Comprising thirteen provinces and nine territories, 
its chief cities are not many or large. Buenos Ayres, La Plata, Rosario, 
San Lorenzo, Santa Fé, Cordova, Parana, and Tucuman almost exhaust 
the list, thongh many other thriving towns exist. At the present moment 
attention is chiefly directed to Buenos Ayres, Rosario, Parana, and Tucuman ; 
while in the present, as in the past, revolutions have formed the principal 
points of attack by those disaffected to the existing order of things. 

To predict the outcome of the present movement would task the intelligence 
of the best political prophet known. South American revolutions are like 
Jonah’s gourd—they spring up in a night and are often cut short with equal 
rapidity. Did not General Roca inspire considerable confidence, the event 
might be considered to be one of pure chance. Probability, however, is in 





favour of his success. 
The city of Buenos Ayres, which has about 400,000 inhabitants, is built 
with square regularity, the streets intersecting each other at mght angles, but 
on rather uneven ground. In the newer quarters the streets are wide, and 
there are open spaces planted with trees. and flowering shrubs. Among the 
best features of this city are the Plaza de la Victoria, around which are the 
Government offices, the buildings of the Legislature, the Custom House, the 
Cathedral, the Archiepis ypal Palace, the Colon Theatre, and the Bolsa or 
Exchange, the Plazas San Martin, Libertad, and Constitucion. The streets are 
well lighted with gas, and the electric light is in use in some districts, as well 
2s in most of the theatres, clubs, and restaurants. There is a Cathedral, 
with many other churches; a University, with numerous public schools; a 
Museum and Public Library; also hospitals and charitable institutions. The 
suburbs preferred for residence are Belgrano, on the North Railway, Flores, ge VOR a 8 = 
. THE CENTRAL MARKET. BUENOS AYRES. 

















2 CALLE DE RIVADAVIA, BUENOS AYRES. THE NATIONAL BANK, BUENOS AYRES, 


on the Provincial Railway, starting from the Once de 





Setiembre, and Quilmes, on the Ensenada railway. 

The sketches given illustrate a few localities involved 
in the present disturbance. Obligado, situated on the 
Parana, a short distance above its junction with the 
Uruguay, is famous only as the place where General 
Rosas in 1851 threw a boom across the river to prevent the 
passage of foreign men-of-war. It was cut by the allied 
fleet of England and France after a sharp skirmish, in 
which the Argentine fleet lost a large number of men. 
San Lorenzo is a port on the Parana and a station on the 
Suenos Ayres and Rosario railway. It is the capital of 








a department of the same name, and has much improved 
as to population and buildings since the railway put 
it into quick communication with the outer world. 
Parana is the capital of Entre Rios (‘* between the rivers.” 
i.e., the Parana and the Uruguay), and stands upon a 
lofty bank about 120 ft. above the level of the river, com- 
manding fine views of the latter, both up anddown. Monte 
Video is not in the Argentine Republic, but is the capital 
of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay. It is, however, at 
present a centre of interest, most of the news as regards 
both the Argentine and Brazilian revolutions being 
despatched from that city. The Cerro, or hill, is 500 ft. in 
height, and is surmounted by an old fort and lighthouse, 
the latter visible at a distance of twelve miles. The bay 
has only a depth of 9 to 15 ft. of water, but there is ample 
accommodation in the outer roadstead. The mouth of the 
La Plata is subject to heavy gales known as pamperos, 
They both arise and disappear quickly, but seldom do much 
damage, although nearly fifty years ago a British man-of- 
war paddle-steamer was carried a mile inland by the tidal 
wave which accompanies them, and left high and dry. She 
was eventually floated uninjured by digging a canal to 
the shore, 
REVIEW OF TROOPS IN THE PLAZA DE LA VICTORIA, BUENOS AYRES. 
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AME RIC. AN AT OXFORD. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis has been visiting Oxford in 
the week of the boat-races, and gives his impressions in 
It is not always May at Oxford, and 
that the town is 
rags” (like 
end.” 


AN 


Harper's Magazine. 
American readers must not 
always en féte, that nobody ever reads, that ‘ 
sermons in the Paradise of the hymn) “never 
Mr. Davis's article makes his senior students feel as old 
as the Wandering Jew. The very word “rag” (originally 
‘‘ballyrag”) is a new formation. There were Bump 
suppers, bonfires in quad (notably in Mob Quad), there 
were noisy suppers, and practical jokes; but the phrase 
unknown. Mr. Davis's article is a kind 
of Ragman’s Roll; his young friends were always 
‘‘ragging.” They have, perhaps, taken advantage of his 
candour. Other historians do not say that a certain under- 
graduate drove a derelict mail-cart quite so far as three 
miles out of the town, leaving it there to its doom. That 
some deal perilous; the excursion, I fancy, 
was hardly so prolonged. In 1715 a Jacobite student at 
St. Leonard’s College carried ragging so far as to rob the 
post. He was threatened with a flogging, and withdrew 
as disdaining to submit. An Oxford man who drove a 
yost-cart three miles beyond Magdalen Bridge would 
probably have to withdraw also, and might languish in 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this depariment should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


D E H Noyes (Cheltenham).— Your problem shall have early attention. 

G W Buiytue (Bow).—Many thanks ; a good game is always welcome. 

T D Simpson (Liverpool).—After 1. B to Q Kt 6th, if K takes R, B takes P; 
mate. The reply to your solution of 1. K to K 7th, is B to Kt 8th, and no 
mate follows. You have copied the problem correctly, and we are 
surprised you have overlooked the simple answers to your difficulties. 
We are sorry we cannot reply by post. 

Strreiives (Ramsgate).—See preceding reply. 
B to K 5th. 

Sorreyto.—It is given to test the abilities of our solvers. 

Rev A W AS Row.—They shall have consideration, but we are prejudiced 
against figure problems. 

W Percy Hixp.—Thanks, we will look at it at leisure. 

Mrs W J Barrp.—We congratulate you on your success in other fields, but 
we have to confine this column strictly to our subject. 

Correct Sotvutions or Prosiem No. 2574 received from P E P (Cape Town) ; 
of No. 2577 from W F Jones (Belleville) ; of No. 2578 from J W Shaw 

Montreal), Emile Frau (Lyons), and W F Jones; of No. 2579 from José 
Syder (Parada de Gonta), H B Hurford, H 8S Brandreth, and James 
Clark (Chester) ; of No. 25¢0 from Howich, H F W Lane (Stroud), James 
Clark, Edwin Barnish (Rochdale), and Blair Cochrane (Clewer). 

Correct Sotvtions or Prostem No. 2581 received from W R Raillem, 

Joseph Willeock (Chester), Digamma, T G (Ware), E Louden, 

* J Knight, Alpha, R Worters (Canterbury), Martin F, Sorrento, 
Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), E E H, R H Brooks, Dr. F St, J Coad, T Roberts, 
A J Habgood (Haslar), W P Hind, G T Hughes (Athy), J Dixon, 
G Joicey, H B Hurford, A Newman, W BR B (Plymouth), J D Tucker 

Leeds), Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), Julia Short (Exeter), 
Fr Fernando (Glasgow), H 8 Brandreth, C E Perugini, Admiral Brandreth, 
B D Knox, Mrs Kelly of Kelly), M Burke, Bertha M Ross (Whitley), and 
T J Heppen (Brighton). 

Correct Soturioys or Mr Mackeyzie’s Prize 
R H Brooks, W R Raillem, Martin F, Dawn, G Joicey, 
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Prosiem received from 
and N J Harris. 
By Maras. W. J. Bairp. 

BLACK. 
K to B 4th 
K takes Kt 


Sotution or Prosiem No. 2580. 
WHITE. 
1. Kt to B 6th 
2. Q to Q 3rd (ch 
4. QtoQ6th. Mate. 
If Black play 1. Kt to K 7th; 2, ) oY h 
B 2ud (ch), de. 


; if 1. Kt to B 8ih,t 
PROBLEM No. 
A hitherto unpublished problem by the late J. G. Camppett. 
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17. B takes Kt 
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Thanks to the zeal of Mr. Charles Gilberg, the European players who 
ent over to New York are likely to have a tournament afterall. The 
definite arrangements are not yet to hand; but an international com- 
petition will probably be held, in which many players of ability, if not all 
of first-rate rank, will have an opportunity of taking part. 

The Metropolitan Chess Club soon outgrew its quarters in Great Tower 
and has now removed to more commodious premises at 60, Watling 
Street. To inaugurate the new session the Lord Mayor visited the rooms 
on Sept. 30, when there was an exhibition of bl ndfotd play by some of the 
members and simultaneous play by Mr. Gunsberg. The services of this 
latter master have again been secured as lecturer for the coming season, 
which promises more than to maintain the progress of the last. 

North London Chess Club has also found it necessary to remove to 
onvenient quarters. and in future will meet at the Amherst Club, 
erst Road, near the Hackney Downs and Rectory Road Stations. 

The Sydenham Club has commenced a new season meeting at its old 
quarters, The Greyhound, Sydenham. Strong local players are invited to 
join. The hon. sec. is Mr. H. Spagnoletti, 29, Sydenham Hill 

Mr. Steinitz is appealing to his English friends for financial support in 
‘his forth match with Mr. Lasker for £600 a side and the champion- 

I ‘ Intending backers are requested to communicate with 
roadway, New York. The list is expected to close by the 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


THE 


Those are singularly interesting sections of the census 
papers that are summarised in the Re ‘port just issued to the 
public. This blue-book gives the tables as to age, marriage, 
occupations, and infirmities of the population as taken in 
1891. The fact that explains so much in the development 
of modern woman’s work stands at the beginning—namely, 

that there are inround numbers nine hundre d thous: and more 
females than males in England and Wales (8€6,723 is the 
precise majority); bus to know the number of these who 
cannot anticipate marriage and the domestic woik that it 
brings as their future, because there are no men to marry 
them, we must deduct from the total 65,101 married women 
whose husbands were away from England on the day of 
the census, leaving a round balance of 800,000 women 
who are widowed, or for whom nature has not pro- 
vided any mates, or whose natural mates have deserted 
the home nest and gone to seek fortune in foreign parts, 
unaccompanied by women of their own nationality. 

Under the heading ‘Professional occupations, with 
immediate subordinates,” there are very nearly as many 
women as men—namely, 342,006 males, and 313,253 females. 
It is the number of teachers and of nurses of our sex that 
brings the number up; there are 43, _ nurses, and 
144,393 female teachers—the males engaged in either the 
healing art or training the young being far less numerous. 
These are traditional spheres for female exertions; but it 
is novel to see in the census returns 101 female physicians, 
345 dentists and dental apparatus makers, and two 
veterinary surgeons. ‘There are 660 women and 5111 
men returned as authors or journalists; 2032 women 
and 9250 men as_ painter engravers, or sculptors ; 
3625 male and 3696 female actors ; 7823 male and 19 female 
architects ; and 47,352 men and 166 women in the legal 
profession. There are 51,000 odd agricultural labourers of 
the female sex ; 72,347 engaged in mining or working in 
minerals; 415,961 busy in ministering to the vanity of their 
sisters about dress (well, but the tailors for the other SCX 
are pretty numerous, being 119,496 males and §?,224 
women); the cotton industry employs 832,784 women ; 
lace manufacture, 21,716; 25,624 women keep general 
shops; 16,552 are costermongers ; 46,347 are engaged in 
drapers’ shops, of whom of only 2462 are employers ; 
46,141 are in the shoemaking business; 28,875 are 
fectioners; and 46,279 are grocers. In fine, there are 
few occupations now—scarce any but engine-driving, the 
Church, the Army, and the seaman’s busincss— in whi h 
men do not find women beside them. 

Another branch of these returns in which thoughtful 
women will take an interest is the age of marriage ; and to 
this subject attention has been called recently, in the 
concrete, in a somewhat grotesque fashion, by a case of 
child-stealing by a young married woman who had been a 
member of the noble army of matrons for several months, 
and yet was sixteen years old only three days before that 
on which she set forth to provide herself with a baby by 
of fifteen months old from a peraml ulator. 
The husband in the case was just nineteen, and so simple 
as to believe in his new baby until he discovered 
that it not only had eight teeth but could both 
walk and talk—achievements that surpa even the 
traditional wonderful performances of a man’s first child, 
and led him to seek the counsel of his wife's 
Most of us who read the case, with its singularly human 
mixture of comedy and wretched blundering, must have 
hoped that such child marriages were rare. Lut the census 
informs us that there are 5560 married ** men,” and no less 
than than 28,860 married ‘* women” of fifteen years of 
age; and also 71 widowers and 169 widows of the same 
age! It will be a surprise to many to hear that marriages 
at that age are legal. But they are so: all formalities being 
observed a girl can be married at twelve years of age axd 
a boy at fourteen. The clergy are occasionally blamed by 
members of boards of guardians when small children who 
man and wife are driven soon after to 
seek the shelter of the workhouse with a wretched baby 
or two in their arms. But the clergy cannot refuse, 
on their own responsibility, to perform marriages in 
accordance with law. Now, the social evils of early 
marriages are obvious enough. Probably half the poverty 
of the working classes comes from their recklessness in 
marrying before their earning power has reached its 
maximum, and before they have had time to make the 
least provision of money to furnish a home even, far less of 
a store for a rainy day. As to the evils to health of 
premature marriage, they are known in their fullness only 
to those familiar with medical practice among the very 
poor. The laws of nature are not be despised with impunity, 
and the laws of the land should try to be in harmony with 
hygienic These startling figures cught to lead to 
the raising the age of legal marriage, whenever Parliament 
finds time to attend to social well-being. 

Sir Augustus Harris is splendidly lavish in all that 
he does, and the dresses in the new Drury Lane drama 
are no exception to his rule. There is a scene in the 
vestibule of the Empire Theatre, where the gowns are 
excellent specimens of prese wees fashion. Mrs. Vernard 
Leere surpasses every ** super” in her splendid long opera 
mantle of pink velvet with the. corners embroidered with 
gold and red, and the lining of apple-green silk; it has a 
cape lined to show with the same and it is fastened 
with a long and thick gold cord. The gown over which it 
is worn is of white silk draped with silver-spangled 
embroideries. Among the fine frocks that surround the 
leading figures in the scene is one of red brocade with two 
flounces covered with black lace, a band of black lace put 
on above in vandykes, then two straight straps of the same, 
and deep epaulettes—a very effective and yet ladylike gown. 
Another is sky-blue silk, with narrow braces of black 
velvet, a tiny waist belt of the same, and straps running 
down the skirt and ending at the foot in resettes all in the 
black velvet. In another scene, Mrs. Bernard Beere has a 
visiting dress of fawn velvet, made polonaise fashion, but 
widely slit up the back and front to show an under-dress 
of pink veiling; three big buttons appear to join it at the 
hip, and there is a dee p collar, and also a zouave trimming, 
of a harmonising passementerie, chiefly in tones of fawn 
and gold. There are many other dresses worth seeing. 
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®. TEA MERCHANTS 


TO THE PRINCIPAL \h RS 


EOTELS 
Neh ZeAN AND SPIE 2, 
Cw COUNTY FAMILIES puslay 
| TEA MERCHANTS TO THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. TEA MERCHANTS T0 

| H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, _—— THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


NITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
(OFFICES: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C.) 
THE 


“PREMIER” 
A MERCHANTS 


OF THE 


WORLD! 


SUPPLY 


SUPERB TEA 


OF THE MOST DELICIOUS QUALITY AND FLAVOUR, 


DIRECT rrom IMPORTER to CONSUMER, 


EFFECTING AN IMMENSE SAVING IN COST 










































































No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. ¢. No. 5. 
[/ a lb. /3 a Ib. 1/6.» 1/9 a Ib. 9/ a lb. 
Of excellent Thoroughly Of great strength and The May pickings, Of delightful Fragrance 
quality. good Tea, fine quality. covered with Bloom. and Bouquet. 
“cs om | DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN THE a 
“These Teas are carefully and “ Tnvalids as well as thove m health } 
judiciously Blenled by Machinery ; may enjoy drinking these pure Teas | 


they yield the best results; they are | without the least fear of injurious 
Soult” | KINGDOM, CARRIAGE PAID i 
j * — 


7,10, 14, or 20 Ib, packed in Canisters, 40,65, or 100 Ib. in Chests, without extra charge, Tea for distribution put up int, 3, or 1 Ib, Bags free, 


THOUSANDS OF PACKAGES SENT OUT DAILY! 


Write for Samples and Book on Tea, forwarded free (please mention which of the above Teas you wish to taste). But, BETTER STILL, send Trial 
Order: you will be astonished at the amazing Value, and your future custom will be unfailingly secured. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT ___United Kingdom Tea Company have Special Arrangements for Despatching Tea Under Bond, free of English Duty, 
* to any part of the World, at Special Rates, which include all Charges for Bonding, Shipping, Packing, Insurance, 


Foreign Duty, and Carriage; Customers Abroad thus ordering have nothing more whatever to pay beyond these 
Special Quotations. Foreign Price List Post Free on application. 


Everyone who knows the Luxury of a Delicious Cup of Tea deals with the 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Lime, 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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CHICAGO —T. 

ALFRED HUNT. 

The cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces which 
have so long basked in the sunshine of Chicago and flashed 
back answering light are to disappear as soon as may be 
after Oct. 31, and their place will know them no more. 
There has been a natural disposition to keep the Exhibition 
open a little longer, but now its doom is sealed.. What to 
do with the remains of the buildings was a question that 
was exercising the minds of the authorities even a couple 
of months ago, and though, not to speak of iron and steel, 
75,000,000 ft. of *lumber,”’ in the American sense of the 
planks and beams—were used in the construc- 
an amount which represents five thousand 
it is by no means improbable that 
in the 


word—i.e., 
tion of them 
acres of standing trees 
all these materials will only be regarded as lumber 
English sense, and made away with as promptly as possible. 
When at Chicago we even heard a proposal that the remains 
of the buildings should not be carried away at all, but 
made to ‘‘ furnish forth ” a much-needed feature in Jackson 
Park itself, by heaping them up into one very high hill, 
and trusting that— 

‘ature, in due course of time, once more 

“ould there put on her beauty and her bloom 


in the shape of a thick covering of verdure. We should have 
liked these many-coloured domes of glass to go on staining 
the white radiance of American skies as long as they ‘the 
buildings) would hold together; but as that, no doubt, 
would be a very short period, the directors have, we feel, 
come to a wise decision. It is one which has probably done 
much to lighten the heart of many an exhibitor. Reports 
of the inability of the buildings to shield the exhibits from 
winter's storms have been rife ; nor does it need an expert 
to tell us that “staff,” being what it is, a composition of 
plaster, cement, and hemp-fibre, is not likely to prove a 
staff of life to a frail exhibit say, for instance, a water- 
eclour cueing. Given one heavy storm, and ** Too much 
of water hast thou, O poor work of mine!” would be the 
p unte r slament. We are glad for the exhibitors’ sake that 
the Fair will be clos “1 before November, but, so far as the 
Exhibition is concerned, our feeling is one of unmixed 
regret and sympathy, as only during the last six weeks or so 
has it begun to live down some of the evil things that have 
been said of it, and to be visited by a sufficient number of 
people to have a chance of success. 

be infinite trouble and self-sacrifice, and perhaps 
a little feeling for advertisement, which in earlier stages of 
human existence would have been called noble civic pride, 
Chicago designed and reared the largest and much the 
most _ itiful Exhibition of the kind that the world has 
yet seen, and from first to last the hand of everyone 
kas hoon against it. The European newspapers—some of 
which possibly merely adopted the inimical tone of those 
of New York—steadily decried it, and printed such 
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exaggerated accounts of the extortionate prices charged 
in certain hotels and restaurants—of the fever-laden air of 
the town and the death-dealing properties of the water, that 
even in a year when cautious travellers avoided the Con- 
tinent for ‘fear of cholera, they shrank from the World’s 
Fair as from something more dangerous still. According 
to some of these papers, earth, air, ‘fire, and water—a “Big 
Four ” indeed—would in all probability, either severally or 
collectively, terminate the existence of most of those who 
went to see it. The town of Chicago was they said, 
built on a morass into which piles had been driven to 
make a foundation, and having such a foundation it was 
insecure. So much for earth! ‘The air was poisonous 
with evil smells, and the houses, being mostly of wood, 
were apt to burn up (or down) before their inmates could 
escape; while as for the water, since the town was drained 
into the river, and the river flowed, or rather oozed, into 
the lake—or had to be helped to ooze into it by mechanical 
appliances—why, the less said about it the better. 

The insecure foundation scare probably did not prove 
much of a scare to anyone, for most people would be able 
to reflect that land which does not seem to mind how many 
sixteen, or even twenty-storeyed houses are piled on its 
breast, and which habitually allows more than a million 
of human beings to live on it, was not likely to 
object to a hundred thousand visitors. Some of the 
other objections to the place must unquestionably 
have appeared much more valid, but in a town which 
is twenty-six miles long and fifteen miles wide there must 
be many chances of finding some mile or two of reasonably 
pure air; and the danger of fire might be rendered almost 
infinitesimal by going to a stone-built hotel and not 
choosing rooms on too high a floor. Last comes the water, 
and we honestly confess that after seeing the river we 
never felt happy about that element, even though our 
drinking-water was brought from a crib on the lake fully 
four miles from the shore. Let the water, however, be 
good or bad, there is nothing for it but to drink it. In 
theory, boiled water is unquestionably preferable, but in 
the heat of Chicago, thirst ‘** comes upon you like an armed 
man.” and it may be in the grounds of the Exhibition or in 
the house of a friend who would all but cease to be a 
friend if you aspersed the river, that it comes, and you 
must drink or die, or do both. To boil the water in ‘the 
seclusion of your chamber is unavailing, for you must 
have ice in the water, and cannot boil the ice, nor 
could any Etna ever boil a twentieth quantity of the 
water that you require. You seem to be able to drink 
navigable rivers. Before you have spent more than a 
morning in the park you have accurate knowledge where 
good and bad ice-cream and soda is to be found; you have 
tasted the filtered water provided by the Directors, and 
wished that they had provided some means of keeping it 
cool; you have put a cent in the slot for a glass of pure 
cold water, and have found that the machinery has ceased 
to work; and you have discovered the merits of Californian 
orange cider. ~ 

N.B.—An ice-cream in America is on the same gigantic 
scale as their other commercial enterprises. 
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“ART NOTES. 


At the annual exhibition of the Liverpool Fine Art 
Gallery a prominent place is given to the original sketch of 
Millet’s ‘*‘ Angelus,” the picture which realised the highest 
price ever paid for the work of a modern artist. The 
original is well known to the English public through Mr. 
Waltner’s admirable etching, although it can only give 
a cold rendering of the painting. The sketch shows that 
Millet modified his original idea when transferring it to 
canvas, especially by the. introduction of — light into the 
foreground. During Millet’s lifetime the fame that his 
pictures were subsequently to acquire was undreamt of by 
even his most ardent admirers, and the present sketch was 
probably disregarded even by them. It was, however, 
reproduced by the carbon process about fifteen years ago, 
and a score of copies—perhaps more-—were eagerly com- 
peted for by those who had by that time recognised the 
place which the artist was destined to occupy in French art. 
It would be interesting if the possessor of one of these 
reproductions would lend it for exhibition and comparison 
with the popular etching from the comple ted picture. 

Miss Jane Blaewies n, who has not been lecturing in 
London for some time past, will deliver a course to thie 
lady students of King’s College (Kensington Square 
during the coming month. The lady students, having 
already shown a readiness to acquire the principles of 
ethics and logic, are now offered a key to the mysteries 
of Greek art and mythology. The special aim of Miss 
Harrison’s lectures is to show how Greek vases offer to 
students the means of understanding many of the obscure 
allusions in classical. writings; but for the more general 
hearers the chief value of such guidance is that they will 
be able better to appreciate the collections in British and 
foreign museums. ‘The lectures will be, as usual, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, and as they are exclusively 
intended for ladies, possibly their tone may be Eleusinian, 
and many mythological mysteries concealed from men 
may, perhaps, be revealed. 


If the erudite keeper of Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum concurs in the views of M. Maximin 
Deloche on the Roman ring question, it is to be hoped that 
before long he will be able to apply the theory to the 
arrangement of our peculiarly valuable collection. The 
wearing of rings under the Roman Republic was, according 
to M. Deloche, the subject of many laws and regulations. 
Originally the right to wear iron rings was limited to those 
who had distinguished themselves in war or had rendered 
the State some noteworthy service. Ata later date the 
patrician families, the and the magistrates were 
permitted to wear similar ornaments. The ‘‘iron age,” 
however, came to an end probably as wealth and 
refinement increased—and then the metal of the ring 
denoted the rank of the wearer. The most precious metals 
were reserved exclusively for the ingenui, or noble-born, 
senators having the right to wear golden 
rings; while the p/ebs rising in strength and importence 
succeeded to the iron rings of an earlier time. 
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Fine Diamond Brooch, 


Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


The * FINANCIAL NEWS”: The Mana- 
gers of the Goldsmiths’ Company, if they 
cannot bout of the hoary honours of the 
large firms they have successively absorbed, 
can with justice claim that they have — 
duced a life an! vigour which before the 

£5. establishment of their business were want- 

ing. The Goldsmiths’ Compony has taken 
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GOODS FORWARDED TO THE 
COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 


a leading position in the trade 
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CGOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
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The “OBSERVER”: At the 
Goldsmiths’ Con pany in Regent Street, 
where so many y ty things may be had 

¥ moderate pri 


RECISTERED DOESICN. 
» Pearl and Diamond 


Fine Diamond Reco, 


AWARDED 
THE CROSS OF 
THE LEGICH CF 

HONOUR. 


AWARDED 
NINE GOLD 
MEDALS 


Fine Diamond Maltese 
Cross Pendapt, £50. 


Larger sizes to £200. 


Fine Diamond Necklace, of the purest water, £110, 
Larger sizes, £150 to £400. 


“TRUTH “%: We visited the Gold: miths’ 
Company’s premises in Regent Street and 
saw some lovely things in jewellery. Their 
stock is all marked in plain figures—such a 
comfort to the buyers. We had one of 
their Illustrated ¢ atalogues, and with diffi- 
culty tore ourselves away from all the 
enchantment. 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


The “LADYS PICTORIAL”: 
handsome show rooms of the Gold»m.ths’ 
Company may always be seen a beautiful 
and striking assemblage of diamond and 
other jewellery, and one cannot fail to be 
struck by the artistic skill and judgment 
evident in all the productions otf this 
notable house, 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


The “* SKETCH *: The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany are noted for their magn ficent stock 
of perfect Diamonds ; they have always « 
wonderful array of superb gems, which they 
supply direct at merchants’ cash prices. 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


“COURT JOURNAL”: Those who con- 
template purchasing wedding presents 
should pay the Goldsmiths’ Company a 
visit, or, if this be impossible, write for a 
copy of the ir highly artistic cat slogue. 


COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, RECENT STREET, W. 


“ VANITY FAIR”: We know of no firm 
that has made such rapid progress as the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. 


Fine Diamond Half- 
100p Rings, 


from £15 to £209. 


Finest quality 
Pearl Studs, 
Set of three, £12. 


Also from £2 to £1). 


Fine Pearl and Diamond 
Brooch, £8. 


Fine > Brooch, £35. 


GOLDSMITHS'é & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. Manufactory: CLERKENWELL. 
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MOURNING FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR. 


Messrs. JAY’S 


LARGE and WELL-ASSORTED STOCK INCLUDES A CHOICE AND 
VARIED SELECTION OF 


COSTUMES, MANTLES, 


AND 


MILLINERY, 


Suitable for any degree of Mourning, and ready for 



















IMMEDIATE WEAR, 
ORDERS TO SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS ARE EXECUTED IN A FEW HOURS, 


and Ladies are Waited Upon in any part of the country without any 
















MOURNING AND HALF-MOURNING MATERIALS A SPECIALITE. 
| TAT’S 
; i MOURNING HOUSE 



















REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


DECORATIONS FURNITURE 
DECORATIONS DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 
\JAPLE and CO are now exhibiting a unique Selection 


a % ABOUT OUR HOMES of DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE of the periods Lonis XV. 





LIMITED and XVI., comprising some very fine reproductions of the best 
ABOUT OUR HOMES examples from the Palaces at Versailles, Fontainebleau, the Louvre, 
TOTTENH A M COURT RO A D LONDON W and Le Grand Trianon, including Cabinets, Tables, Mirrors, Showcases, 
= , onli Music Cabinets, Commodes, Writing Tables, as well as elegant Novelties 
Containing much interesting n Inlaid Woods, with Vernis-Martin decorations. 








THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT matter about Decorations, 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT oo FURNITURE 
Sunitary Work, Post Fre DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 
: IN) THE WORLD on application. MALLE and CO are showing with the above numerous 
¥ — ee — 2 * Novelties in Carved Mahogany and Inlaid Rosewood Suites, 
4 ‘ Vii het: Be hy Elbow and other Chairs and Settees in new and quaint shapes, as well 


as Music, China, and other Cabinets, and Writing Tables, all of which 
are marked at most moderate prices. Some interesting specimens in 
Chinese and Japanese Cabinets are also now on show. 


SILK CURTAINS 


DRAWING ROOM CURTAINS 


\ APLE and CO have all the latest productions in 
4 rich Silken and other materials for Curtains, Draperies, and 
Furniture Coverings on show. In the PURE SILKEN DAMASKS, 
which are usually in self-colourings, many novel effects have been 
obtained by a combination of two and three harmonising shades, These 
are in excellent taste, and sure to be appreciated. 


SILK TAPESTRIES 


DRAWING ROOM CURTAINS 
\ APLE and CO have also on show all the new SILK 


and SILK and WOOL TAPESTRIES, amongst which are many 
novel and agreeable combinations of soft colourings especially suitable 
for upholstering furniture. The largest and most complete assortment 
of Tapestries in London. Patterns free. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS 
DRAWING ROOM CARPETS 


\ APLE and CO would remind intending purchasers 
4 that their warehouse is the largest and most important market 
in Europe for all kinds of Oriental Carpets, their collection being 
greater than all the other stocks combined. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS 
DIRECT IMPORTATIONS 
MAPLE and CO. being. Collectors and Direct Im- 


porters, only one instead of many profits are charged. Purchasers 
are supplied at import ers’ prices, and, in fact, every purchaser of an 
Oriental Carpet becomes practically his own importer without trouble 
or outlay. Special List of Sizes and Prices post free. 


ENGLISH CARPETS 
REDUCED PRICES 
\ APLE and CO are now offering a Manufacturer's 


Stock, consisting of several hundred pieces of rich deep Pile 
WILTON CARPETS, all new and fashionable designs and colourings, 
at ONE SHILLING the yard less than usual prices. These goods 
The AMERSHAM DRAWING ROOM SUITE, consisting of Settee, two Easy, four Occasional, and two Chalet Chairs, in carved dark should be seen by all intending buyers of carpets. 

mahogany, well upholstered in rich Silk Tapestry, £18 10s. 
Exrra.—Carved dark mahogany Cabinet, enriched with shaped bevelled silvered plates, cupboard lined silk plush, silvered plate at back, and glass shelf, £11 5s. “UNDER OUR FEET,” the best guide to the choice of Carpets 
Overmantel, with eight shaped and bevelled silvered plates, £6 7s. Gd, 3ft. Centre Table, with shaped top, six legs, and undershelf, £2 17s. 6d. and Floor Coverings, post free. 
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OBITUARY. Balliol scholarship, and became, after a distinguished Barnett), Mrs. Barnett, and the education committee 
SIR ALEXANDER ABERCROMBY NELSON. undergraduate career, a Fellow of that college in 1838, received the visitors. The lectures, classes, and conferences 
Lioutenant-General Sir Alexander Abercromby Nelson, and a tutor in 1842. ‘He was appointed by Lord Palmer- have again been carefully arranged for the coming 
K.C.B., of the Manor House, Langley, Bucks, died on ‘ton Regius Professor of Greek in the University of winter, and a great effort has been made to provide 
Sept. 28, at Walmer, Bath Road, Reading. Sir Alexander ford in 1855, and was elected Master of Balliol in 1870, continuous teac ching for some of the students. The 
was born June 30, 1814; was educated at the Royal Mili- the preferment of Dr. Scott to the deanery of Roches- University E xtension Courses are more numerous 
tary College, Sandhurst, and obtained his first commission te? 2nd from 1882 to 1886 he was Vice-Chancellor of the than ever, there being eight connected with the 
March 6, 1835, in the 40th Foot. He was present at the Uinbveeliy. This great Oxford scholar and University Toynbee centre. Three of these in economies, 
capture of Fort Minora and the surrender of Kurrachee, Teformer was a Liberal in politics, but took no share in geology, and history—are to be given at Limehouse 
in the Scinde campaign of 1839-41. He served under Patty controversies. He was a Curator of the Bodleian, and Poplar, and five at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. 
General Sir William Nott, as chief of the Bombay and a Delegate of the University Press. He was never Dr. S. R. Gardiner, Mr. E. 8. W. Horsburgh, Mr. G. 
Commissariat, throughout the whole Afghan War of ™arTied. Armitage Smith, Dr. A. H. Fison, Mr. F. W. Rudler, 
1841-42, and took part in all the engagements of the Kan- SIR STEVENSON ARTHUR BLACKWOOD. Professor Bonney. Professor Hales, Mr. J. W. Cross, Mr. 
(lahar Division. He received the thanks of the Governor- Sir Stevenson Arthur Blackwood, K.C.B,, Secretary to the W. M. Conway, ‘olonel Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, Sir 
General of India and the Bombay Government for the General Post Office, died on Oct. 2. A notice of his career Alfred Lyall, Canon Ainger, Canon Scott Holland, Mr. 
manner in which he carried out the duties of the commis- appears in another column. He was appointed Financial Frederic Harrison, and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones are the 
sariat during the war, and received the medal. In the Secretary to the Post Office in 1874, and on the retirement lecturers. Mr. L. L. Price will deliver a special course of 
following year he accompanied Colonel Stack to effect a of Sir John Tilley became Principal Secretary in 1880. He lectures on ‘Some Industrial and Social Movements in 
junction with Sir Charles Napier, and was present at the was a distinguished leader of the Evangelical section of the England.” 
battles of Meanee and Hyderabad in the Scinde cam- ChurchofE ngland, and ofte n wrote on theological subjects. The King of Siam, in the midst of all his political 
paign of fay for which he received another medal. He was created K.C.B. in 1887. troubles, has expressed his intention to contribute 
{n this year he had a horse shot under him at the battle of - £100 annually for the next twelve years to enable Pro- 
Maharajpore in - Gwalior campaign, and was mentioned We have ale to record the denthe of fessor Max Miiller to continue the publication of the 
in despatches. or this engagement he received the bronze ‘*Sacred Books of the East,” translated into English 
star. In me he was Brigadier-General, commanding Dame Elizabeth Eastlake, widow of Sir Charles Lock pe Kine ; trongly attached to the B ldhi ligion, 
rigad : : : ¢ g 1s strongly atti 1@ Buddhist religion 
the troops in the rebellion in Jamaica, and for his Eastlake, P.R.A., and daughter of the late Dr. Edward and is himself an excellent Pali scholar 
services was thanked by Government. Sir Alexander was Rigby, of Norwich, who died on Oct. 2, aged eighty- — ay a uepranes 
Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey, and in command of the _ three. At a meeting of the shareholders in the firm of Arm- 
troops there from 1879 to 1883, when he retired from the Mr. Benjamin Whitworth, J.P., formerly M.P. for mera Ppa ny ant Co., at Newcastle, Lord Armstrong 
army, with the hono rary rank of Lieutenant-General. He  Progheda, and afterwards for Kilkenny, who died on referrer vo the loss of the Vietoria, and said it called for 
married, 1846, Emma Georgiana, daughter of Mr. Robert Sept. 24 ; very grave reflection as to the policy of devoting so large 
Hibbert, of Hale Barns, | Py shire, which lady died April 16, a proportion of our naval expenditure to the con- 
1892. He was made a (.B. May 29, 1875, and promoted Mr. Albert Moore, the well-known painter, who died on struction of huge battle-ships, which were no more 
Knight Commander et 30. 1891. Sept. 2 exempt from accidental loss than war-vessels of the 
e Mr. ‘nia Belasco, who under the professional name ‘Smallest size. The disaster taught a valuable lesson 
THE MASTER OF BALLIOL of David James was one of the best known of English both as to the efficiency of the ram and the danger of 


The Re T. Benjamin a M.A. Oxford and Durham, comedians, in London on Oct. 2. He was of Jewis h using it. He was of opinion that il considerable number 
of inexpensive ram-ships should form an item in any 


Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, D.D. Leyden, Master of Balliol parentage, and was born in 1839. - as 
College and Regius Professor of Greek in the U niversity Sea future shipbuilding programme. Lord Armstrong also 
ane eS mn urged the expediency of building more fast cruisers, and 


of Oxford, died on Sunday, Oct. 1, at Headley Park, =? 
L iph ok, the country residence of Mr. Justice Wright. The first evening meeting of the winter session of the said he believed that the means of attack would always 
was born in IS17, in Camberwell, and was edu- Toynbee centre of the London University Extension Society overtake the means of defence, and that sooner or later 
School. In 1834 he obtained a was held on Saturday, Sept. 30, when the Warden (Canon armour would have to be abandoned. 
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GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES 


(Which act by Inhalation and Absorption directly upon the Respiratory Organs) for 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, HOARSENESS, CATARRH, 
ASTHMA, LARYNGITIS, &c. 


MUCH PREFERABLE TO PILLS, POTIONS, AND SYRUPS, &e., WHICHE ONLY IRRITATE THE STOMACH 


WITHOUT REACHING THE SEAT OF THE DISEA 


THEIR EFFECT «1S INSTANTANEOUS. 





SRAUDELS PAS TIL | 


Teac ELS PASTILS ; GERAUDEL’ S PASTILLES are most agreeable to the taste, and contain the purest essence of Norway Pine Tar which has MERATING ey ABSORPTION a WAAL!) 
"rei pence SE it ed greater success in bronchial and catarrhal affections than any other substance or drug hitherto employed. They contain no THE RATIONAL & EFFICACIOUS USE 
| ; ys narcotic or other injurious drug, and, unlike numerous other cough remedies, are not required by the Act of Parliament to bear the NORWAY’ PINE TAR 
_ NORWAY PINE TAR | label ‘* Poison.’’ They are entirely harmless, and can be used by old and young without danger. Th y can be used at all hours, before ' el 
+764 fter | >j ut the slig st inconvenience ‘ . . Broncimtis. Catan’ 
’ ds. bs - Brons yarig. CaTar**] fter meals, without the slightest inconvenience. yh = Reenenene ot 
"Parast® . : 1 . ieonn Tis, Pwrnisis 
ae nd healing vapour of pine tar, which is thus breathed into the . 
a gradual and lasting cure Owing to 





ly dissolved in the mouth, they give off a soothing, refreshing, a 
ind lungs upon the very seat of disease, affording immediate relief, and ffecting 
lirect action upon the bronchial tubes and lungs, they are infinitely superior to all other remedial agents. 
Peery Star T BRI oL0 4 GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES are admirable in voice affections, strengthening the larynx and presé rving the vere. mgs 6 cap Pine Sear onl nd Hasloty 
TRJOHNSON 32 du sane be used constantly by smokers, and 5 all whose vocal organs have any unusual strain to undergo They are invaluable to those who Saane os Cone 
(BASS wm pnanet) are liable, owing to their occupation, to inhal irritating and noxious vapours or dust. : cas 


GERAUDEL’ s Migr bt ae were the only pine-tar preparation to which an award was given by the International Jury of the 

tion U nivers elle of 1878; Gold Medal, Paris, 1885; tried by the French Government, by Ministerial decision, on the advice ot 
rd of Hes Ith. Authorised in Russia by the Imperial Government, with the approval of the Medical Boar 

Price per Case, 1s. 1}d., with directions for use. Can be ordered through any Chemist, or will be sent post free on receipt of price, from the 


Wholesale Depot for Great Britain: FASSETT & JOHNSON, 33, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


'STATHAM’S WATERPROOFS. 





CHOCOLAT - MENIER. “NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.”—Zonion Medical Record. 


is malted by a patented od euceanerns ild be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved Chesterfield Regulation 
ST HONO : isfact f iy cooked—requiring neither boiling nor s ining | ey Coat (Cape all round) 
XHIBI 7 
i 30 - 4 


CHOCOLAT - -MENIER in & Hanburys’ 


UPR 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER.. Infants’ Bood. 


ins of I int ind Young that is , ne 
Ke H. STATHAM & CO., 


CHOCOLAT FI MENIER. oa . sie. the formation of firm flesh and bone s prisingly beneficial resuits have attended the use of t | 0 g 
; and full Directions zy 11, CORPORATION ST., 


quire 
Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. Medical Testimony 
MANCHESTER, 


ben 
sa a accompany each Tin. Price éd., 





Sold Everywhere ls., 28.,58., and 108, Sold everywhere 
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| FOR SCRUBBING KITCHEN TABLES AND FLOORS. 
| 


MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD. MAKES TIN LIKE SILVER. MAKES PAINT LOOK NEW. 
MAKES MARBLE WHITE. MAKES BRASS LIKE MIRRORS. 


FOR POTS AND PANS. FOR BATHS AND WINDOWS. FOR EVERYTHING. 


Removes Rust from Steel and Iron. 


SPARKLING GLASSWARE. SHINING POTS AND PANS. POLISHED STAIR RODS. CLEAN HANDS. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. all his advowsons, livings, and rights of patronage and amounting to over £55,0 000. The testator bequeaths all his 
The will (dated June 14, 1893), with a codicil (dated June 24 ‘Presentation whatsoever, and the residue of his real and plate, books, pictures, furniture, horses, carriages, and 
following) of Mr. John Derby <Allcroft, late of Stokesay Personalestate, he leaves to his eldest son, Herbert John. effects (except those used for farming purposes), £1000, and 
Castle, Onibury, Salop, and 108, L anc aster Gate, who died The will (dated Feb. 9, 1886), with a codicil (dated an annuity of £2000 to his wile, Mrs. Anna Maria 
on July 29, was proved on Sept. 25 by Mrs Mary Ann Oct. 29, 1889), of the Rev. Arthur Cazenove, Honorary Huntsman, the same to be in satisfaction of, and not in 
Jewell Allcroft, the widow, Bae: soy ‘John Alleroft, the son, Canon of Rochester Cathedral, formerly of St. Mark’s — to, the provisions covenanted to be made for her 
William Cave Fowler, and Henry Alfred Greig, the Vicarage, Reigate, and late of the Manor House, Cran- by their marriage settlement ; £4000 each to his sons 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to borne, Dorset, who died on Aug. 10, was proved on Sept. 19 Francis and Harry Fitzmaurice, and his daughter Mrs. 
over £491,000. The testator bequeaths £1000 each to the by Arthur Philip Cazenove, John Mark Cazenove, and Hilda Mary Bethell, to place them on an equality with his 
Church Missionary Society, the Church Pastoral Aid Walter de Pradine Cazenove, the sons, and the Rev. daughter Mrs. Alice Walter, to whom he covenanted to give 
Society, the British and Foreign Bible Societv, and the Malcolm Charles Baynes, the son-in-law, the executors, that sum by her marriage settle ment ; and £6000 each to 
Royal Hospital for Incurables, Putney; £100 to the the value of the personal estate amounting to over £59,000. his said four children. ‘The residue of his real and personal 
Worcester Infirmary; all his jewelle ry and consum- ‘The testator bequeaths his residence, 53, St. George’s estate he leaves to his said two sons in equal shares. 
able stores (except wines and spirits), £1000, and Square, to his wife for life; the plate presented to him on The will (dated Aug. 18, 1877) of Major-General 
an annuity of £3000 to his wife; all his stock of his leaving Reigate to his wife for life, and then to his Charles James Mounsey-Grant, late of Heatherley, Inver- 
every kind in the North British and Caledonian eldest surviving son; the remainder of his plate, and all ness, N.B.,andof The Hill, Cumberland, who died onJune 19, 
Railways to his son Walter Lacey £1000 to his son his furniture and effects, horses and carriages to his wife; was proved on Sept. 25 by Mrs. Mary Tirzah Mounsey- 
Arthur Raleigh, in addition to the £10,000 capital trans- £25,000 upon trust for his wife for life; £2000 to his son, Grant, the widow, and Charles James Grant Mounsey - 
ferred to on his being adm ted » i partner in Messrs Walter de Pradine, to put him on an equality with his Grant, the son, the value of the personal estate amounting 
ft, and Co.: all his stock of the Great Eas oraany brothers ; and legacies to servants. The residue of hisreal to over £31,000. The testator bequeaths his household 
s uth. Wests rm, and North-Western Rail- and personal estate he leaves upon trust for his children furniture and effects to his wife. All his real estate, and 
John Derby; his stock of the Lancashire living at his death, and the children of any predeceased the residue of his personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for 
Railway, upon trust. for his daughter Eliza- child. his wife, for life, and then for his children. 
5, 1893) of Mr. Benjamin The will (dated Novy. 5, 1889), with two codicils (dated 


_his Great Northern Railway stock, upon trust, The will (dated March 25, 
rhter Harriet Jewell; and legacies andannuities Huntsman, J.P., D.L., late of West Retford Hall, Notts, Nov. 7, 1892, and Feb. 11, 1893), of Mrs. Ann Bruce, late 


rs, relatives, friends, and servants. Stokesay who died on June 27, was proved on Sept. 8 by Francis of Scarborough, who died on June 38, at Geneva, was 
estates, and all his manor lands, tithes, tithe- | Huntsman and Harry Fitzmaurice Huntsman, the sons, proved on Sept. 15 by Frank Mappin, the nephew, 
res, and hereditaments in th: county of Salop, two of the executors, the value of the personal estate Benjamin Burdekin, and Charles Jarvis Collier, the 
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j HEALTH, STRENGTH & HAPPINESS AWAIT YOU. 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT — DEBILITY & INDIGESTION.— 


IS WORTH ITS WEICHT IN COLD. ‘*T was only a few weeks ago advised to try 
Miss E. K. WEstT, Outwell, near Wisbech, Cambs., one of your Electropathic Belts for debility, 
writes :—‘‘ I purchased an Electropathic Belt and I indigestion, and severe pains in the abdo- 
must say I did not think it would do me any good, as men, which I had experienced at intervals 
I had spent pounds and had tried nearly every remedy for a very long period, and the effect of your 
without avail. I had suffered from pain at my waist wonderful curative appliance in such a short 
for two years and eight months, and was afraid to eat time has been so satisfactory that I am now 
Now I eat anything, and no matter what, it does not only too pleased to acknowledge the relief 
give me the least pain. I cannot sufficiently thank your belt has given me. I have got accus- 
you for the benefit I have derived from wearing the tomed to it. and although I am practically 
Belt, and, now, I am glad to say, I-am better and well in myself, I am still advised not to 
stronger in every way ; in fact, I have not felt so well discontinue wearing it. I hope you will 
for years as I do now. You can make any use you accept this letter as a testimonial and prcof 
like of what I write, as all my friends are so pleased of my gratitude and appreciation of your 
to see me so well. I feel 1 cannot say enough in invention. You are at liberty to use it as 
favour of the Belts, as I think they are worth their you think fit, and I shall be always m« 
eight in gold happy to give further particulars of my case 
to any of your lady patients or correspon 
FAC-S. MILE LETTER FROM THE RT. HON. LORD ROSSMORE. potions fd > Muay d =f, to communicate Pith 
M >. Milward, 19, 


y FS / 4 me on the subject 
7 ppt 7 5 Ashchurch Terrace, Shepherd's Bush 
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Rossmore, 
Monaghan, MR, C. B. HARNESS, of the 
d 


Jelesd 
Electropathic an under Institute, ar 


J: Dy als« 1 ape adige= Flees fe proprietors 
5 Pe fornr (THe MepIcaL BATTERYCOMPANY,LIMITED), 
=’ - Z, may be CONSULTED DAILY at 52, 
tn up, Ofna ¢ ued OXFORD STREET, LONDON, \ 
- a eee (without charge, either personally or by 
letter, cn all matters relating to health and 


tr Arceo a# Sak, eLx é 
‘ ny fu é fe the application ot curative electricity, 


| 


oes 
70 


MAA, 
>| 


PAPA DADA 
JIRAIMAAABA 


[ /he “Fon 4 ae Z massage, Swedish mechanical exercices, at 
Y ove Seed the removal of superfluous hairs by elec 
tricity Residents at a distance should 


fron prom hehe fa Tae help writs r a private consultation form, 


which will be forwarded post free on appli 


lrkiek | A fee fred a pore n r ind on receipt of statement of the 


advice will be given by 


ymptoms reliable 
Poe tort. Qa f fe. , fom nat free of charze. Experienced qualified 


nurses are in attendance to see Ladies daily 


4 
& lech lasers, - sgl Ze - inthe LapIE Room, where those requiring 


rem pecial attention with regard to Abdominal 
rade d ll . and Accouchement Belts can have skilled 


Ca oe 7 advice. All persons who are unable to « ill 
a 7 can obtain advice by letter (gratis) on ap 


hte , - Lo pi plication to Mr. C. B. Harness, President, 
ar Iho lett 
 . THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., 


y oe ‘7 
dah LiMITED, 


92,OXFORD $7, LONDON.w. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) The Largest Medico-Electric Institute in the World. ‘py 
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‘HE GREAT FRU IT - GROWING 


For Pleasure and Profit. } ' SETTLEMENTS IN AUSTR ALIA. rl ls of a 
Nothing so Profitable and | BOULTON & | clases from England. 5, din this attractiv 
FRU IT... Easy to Grow. 8 umphiet free sample be xe pst By b" ~ 2 Ml. . 


80 ACRES IN STOCK. | HorTicuTURAL AICOURWICH. the Australian Irrigation Colonies, 35, Queen Victoria street 


BUILDERS. | 
(THERE Is UNQUESTIONABLY ” a 


No. 73 
Id for all cough an HONOUR AND 


eictnamnseas LA EW SPAN-ROGE | thrcet jrocbies than HEATING ators = GD, MEDAL, 

THOUSANDS. y iy a GARDEN no strong-acting, but only simple drugs; the mest delicate can | —— 
; Cast ~~ y as is sen ora 

49 





FRAME. 


Baie : os Sey | | = Fame THE MEXICAN 
Roses in Pots from 15s. doz. t. by 6ft £2 14 0 12 ft. by 64 » | HAIR RENEWER 


Ornamental Trees, 91 Acres. ft. by 6ft 16 ft. by 6 ft. 
eres of Glass. $ a alee ae 


i 
ng Clematio sO, ©02) from 15s. doz. wo 5 4 ot White "Hal 
, MELON AND o> ; lia . 
CUCUMBER <“ Z . eing ce tely peri f t leaves no unpleasan 


to it RIGINAL Damask  Tabiecloths, ~ fi 
to 150- ea ters fF ve 
s r 1 y er r n 6 or LL af et 
The Best Procurable. FRAME. ’ Z jour mu > aL, nes ill + 
. NOT a dye d therefore does not stain the skin, ym QOd. tv 2/6, ywels, f 
Lists Free. — ' . or eve ‘ te line one Ge nts W bit te Swirts “46 56, an 

- Should be in every honse where a Hain RENEWER are 20. Se ond Ue pee Roe. 
¢ a. . pt of Order 


a &@ week from rece 




















” post 


it fit £2 0 0| 12 ft. by 6ft. 4 1 6 | : A , 2 

_ GENERAL GATA LOGUE t d 3 0 Oj 16ft. by 6ft. 5 0 OF ALL CHE MISTS & WA al AIRDRESSE KS, price 3s. 6d. Patterns and * Housekeeper s Guide 
ip RY DE: CRIPTION of HORTICU LTURAL = ORDERS babntnde Palb ie Gain D KINGDOM 

( *) of Nu VER IU N of L - ERS Cé t +E PAID DD ITED ; 
rm BUILDINGS and APPLIANCES. | vit) acexicay jnant, ROEWER may now ve | | ROBERTSON, LEDLIE, FERGUSON, X CO., LTD. 


conta ng . hun rs . _— BUI 
valuable informat : ’ , r 
Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by Special obtained in New York from the ANGIO-AMERICAN 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER 
‘ 


RICHD. SMITH & Co. ‘Wercester. Appointment. Duve Co., 217, FULTON STREET, und all Druggists. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 

THE BRIGHTON SEASON. 
Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 

Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available 1 month, 

Pullman Drawing Room Cars between London and pegnton. 

Through Bookings to 5 ee from principal Station 

On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


| RIGHTON EVERY WEEK- DAY. 

A First Class Cheap Train from Victoria 10 a.m. Day 
Return Tickets 12s. 6d., Including Pullman Car, available to 
rtare by any Train from Brighton (Central Station) or West 
srightou 


‘ +r {r 7a y > oY 
| RIGHTON.—EVERY SATURDAY Cheap 
First Class Trains from Victoria at 10.40 and 11.40 a.m 
calling at Clapham Junction; and from London Bridge at 
#0 aon. amd 12 noon, calling at East Croydon. 

Keturn ‘Tickets available to return by any Train same day, 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton—Ist Class, 
Half-a-Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium and the 
Royal Pavilion 


preg tntine oh SATURDAY and SUNDAY 
to SUNDAY, MONDAY, or TUESDAY.—Cheap Return 
‘Tickets to Brighton will be issued every Saturday and Sunday 
by all Trains, according to class, from Victoria, Clapham 
Junction, and Balham ; from Kensington (Addison Road), West 
Brompton, Chelsea, and Battersea; and from London Bridge, 
trockley, Honor Oak Park, and Forest Hill 
Returning by any Train, according to class, on Sunday 
or Tuesday “ares, 14s., 88. 6d., and 6s. 4d 


aR IGHTON EVERY 


Class Cheap Trains from Vict 


Monday 








SUNDAY. 


ria 10.45 a.m 


First 


, pom 





and 12.1 









‘ 7h it Clapham Junction and Croydon. Returning from 
Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton by any Train the 
ame day Fare, First Class, 10: 

Pullman Drawing Room Cars are run in these Trains from 
Victoria to Brighton (Central Station), returning from Brighton 


Central Station) by the 6 and 840 pom. Train 


Special Cheap 
Pullman Car, 12 af 


ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, and EAST- 


BOURNI Fast Trains every Week-day 
Prom Victoria—0.% acm., 12 noon pam. and 3.22 p.m., 
1 4.20 p.m. and 540 pom. to Eastbourne only 
From London Bridge—0.45 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m. and 4.5 p.m., 
al 5 pom. to Bastbourne only 










SHORTES' 


r, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 


of Normandy, to the Paris 


charming 








¢ terminus near the Madeleine 
oe a Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 
a rE I'wo Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays). 
il London to Paris (1 & 2) C1, 2, 3). | Paris to London (1. & 2) (1, 2 
, e a.m. p.m. | acm. pom. 
BS PB Victoria. dep. 9.0 8.50) Pari dep. 9<0° 9.0 
ti j London Bridge 0 nol p.m. a.m 
p.m. acm. | London Bridge arr, 7.0 7.40 
a Pari arr. 6.50) 8.0) Victoria. 70 7.0 
b Far Single, First, 34 t.; Be a. TA mage Ike, Tel 
a Keturn, First, 58 second 42s hind, % 
ze ! rful Steamer cam ecearenne Shae h und other ¢ Abin 
- rains run alongside Steamers at whaven and Dieppe 
: ‘3 
eg 2 PARTICULARS see ‘Time 
ts be obtained at the Stations, and 
ee . (ittiees, wher i may ublso be oly 
_ 4 ‘ 2x ent Stree Piccadilly 
a , Prafalg ar Squier Hay's Agency 
& Circus Offic ated traze Office, 142 
‘nd 7 
<a s* By Order A. Sanir, Secretary and General Manages 
IRINSMEAD PIANOFORTES. 
bid D Whenever the Brinsmead Pianoforte has met a com- 
ae ~ petitor before unprejudiced judges, it ha ilways won dis 
4 ; tinetion The very best test of extraordinary merit is in the 
1 rapidly increasir demand which each successive year show 
¥ e even in the fa f sharp competition Specially appointed 
‘2 uy mn to TRH. the Prince and Princess of Ri ale 
: LEGION OF HONOUR NUMEROUS GOLD MEDALS 
a q JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
3 : 8.) and 22, Wigmore Street, London, W 


“a 5 ( pETZMANN OF 27, BAKER STREET. 


af i 2 aan ANNUAL SALE of PIANOS, 
a4 e many nearly new, at Half the Original ¢ All Pianos 

: A packed free and sent why part 

, a (nly aan 4: 27, Baker Street, W 
: tS a BROADWOOD COTTAGE PIANO, £15 mahogany 
$3 . we “ae | front; a thoroughly sound instrument 
ih 5° eo) | and’ very chea mt THOMAS ORTZMANN. and 
“ E COS ANNUAL SALE, 27, Baker Street, London, 
Ps COLLARD aud COLLARD, COTTAGE ae 
295 es, trichord ‘ ion ‘ te 
oo: May he seen at PHOMAS Ot PZ MANN aud 
Baker Street, London 


a ee nee SEA PIANO for 
) ulle compass oy Iron plate 
wn rd trich rd through A great bargain In 
THOMAS ORTZMANN aid COS ANNI AL SALE 
ulon, W. Descriptive Lists 


£30 


,ROADWOODS 


ker Street 
rent Aig 


Established 17 
Pianoforte Makers to H.M. the Queer orks the tn e and 
Prince f Wales. TRH. the Duke and Db hedinburgh 
For their R ras Pilg hnesses the DL KE and DUCHESS f YORK 
at York ¢ Sandringham, Broadwood have had the 
honour of applying an Upright Grand in a decorated Spanish 

Mahowany Case 

Great Pulteney Street, London, W 


Best LL EIGHTH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


oct a a Tact 


Praise, Stabat 
and Peri (Schumann) 
and Messiah Mesdlames 
Henson, Landi 
ovd, Ben Davies 
rlock, and 


crammes 


n, | Aust Berlioz Hivmn f 
Views le 


chman Wagner ex 


Andrew “Blac hy 


tic 
COOKI 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
PACING THE SEA 


NY Hon 


OTEL METROPOLE, 
ON THE BAST CLIFI 


Three minutes fre East Statik 


LARGEST, MO AGNIFICENT 


HE SI M ANI 
LUX i POUSLY Ft Rk slag “ol pent IN — RNI Mol rH 


Assen ger ato F) 
ELECTR LiGHl AND BELLS HiOCG HOUT 
INCLUSIVE cSaMe PROM los. Od. PER DAY 
Buses meet all Trains 
PABLE DHOTE EVERY EVENING ror NON-RESIDENTS 
7 O CLAM 
For Terms 9 apply to the Manager 

\I O NN T's GAR EL O. 

For a mmer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Mona is 

eof the most quiet, charming, and interesting of 5] me the 
Mediterranean sea-coast 

rhe Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breeze | 

The beach i vered with the ftest sand; the Hotels are 

tod and numerou with arm sea-baths; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartments replet e with every comf rt 

in some of our own place mimer resort in England 

Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
const hich offers its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts 
Venetian Fétes, &« 

= | 

Phere is, perhaps, no town in the w orld that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascination and attraction net only ‘by the favoured climate 
sud by the inviting seer but also by _ the facilities of every 





ery 
kind for relief in cases of illness or 


of health 


disease, or for the restoration 








As a WINTE R RESOR M naco ocenpies the first place 
among the winter station n editerranean -border, on 
n unt of it climate ita num us attractions, and the elegant 
pleastires it hes to offer to its guests, which make it to-day the 
rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot most frequented 

7 by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco and Monte Carlo enj« ry 
a perpetual spring 

Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes from Nice F 

()® TIENT COMPAN Y’S YACHTING 

CRUISES. The Steam-ship GARONNE, 3876 tons register, 
Qi vse po wer, will leave LONDON on Nov. 22 for a 66-days 
Cruise t MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, WEST INDIES 
AZORES, ke 
; La oy d ‘with Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold 

athe, &e 

{ F. Green and Ce } Head Offices 
Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSON Fenchurch Avenue, 
and Cec London 

For particulars apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
E.0.; or to the West-End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8. W. 


Fare from Victoria, including available 
four return (First Cla by any other Train same day trom 
Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton | 


Mater 





“WILLS*” 
NAVY CU 


| 
| “CAPSTAN” BRAND. 
| —— 






























Can now be obtained in 2-oz. Patent Air-Tight Tins, 
In Three 

‘**MILD,’’?’ Yellow Label. 

‘* MEDIUM,’ Blue Label. 

‘* FULL,’”? Chocolate Label. 


As well as in 1-0z. Packets and j-lb. Patent Air-Tight 
Tins, by all Dealers in Tobacco. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Lid., 


BRISTOL AND LONDON. 


Grades of Strength, viz.: 














Sik JOHN BENNETT, Lr. 


6 5, 


Watch and Chronometer Manufacturers, 


CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
CLOCKS. | 


The Finest Stock in 
London, at Prices 
Lower than ever, 


JEWELLERY 
A Large and Elegant 
Stock of 
every Description. 


E.C. 




























SILVER WATCHES 
from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES 
from £5. 


LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCH, 


Perfect for time, beauty, 


and work- 
with keyless action, air, 
and dust tight, 


£5. 


GOLD CHAINS 


manship, 
damp, 


Ditto in Silver, 





THE CHEAPSIDE {-PLATE 
KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 











‘ Al 
With Chronometer Balance and % call . 
jewelled in thirteen actions, in “t Manufacturers’ Prices. 
strong Silver Case with Crystal %, - ——————_. 
Glass. The cheapest watch ever k 
produced; Air, damp, and dust by 
tight. Ditto, in Gold, £12, it 






LADIES’ GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, 
workmanship. 


beauty, and 
With plain 






polished or richly engraved cu 
18-carat Gold Cases, fully 3 
Jewelled, strong Crystal ee 
Glass, air, damp, and dust by 
tight. an 

“we 


Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 
PRESENTATION WATCHES, 
£10, £20, £30, £40, £50, 
to £250. 

Arms and Inscriptions 
emblazoned to order. 
Watches, Clocks, and Jewel- 
lery repaired on the premises 
by experienced Workmen. 





LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 
HALF-CHRONOMETERS. 


In 
Hunting, 


Half- 


Glass Cases, 


A STANDARD GOLD KE YLESS 3-PLATE 
HALF CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately 
timed for all climates. Jewelled in 13 actions, 
In massive 18-ct. case, with Monogram richly 


18-carat Gold Hunting, 
or Crystal 
lain polished or richly engraved, 
Pia finely Jewelled movements, 
Jhronometer Balance, specially emblazoned, 

adapted for all climates. Ditto in Silver, 215. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, LTD., 
Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Manutacturers, 65, Cheapside, London. 





———— 


THE 


BEST TENT for AFRICA 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 


Double-Roof Ridge Tent, 
































MADE 


GREEN ROT- PROOF CANVAS, 


SUPPLIED TO 


FROM 




















MK. H. M. STANLEY LIEUT. WissMANN 

MK. H. H. JOHNSTONE BISHOP HANNINGTON 

SIR F. DE WINTON REV. MR. ASHI 

CAPT. STAIRS, R.} | REV. MR. COMBER 
THE CONGO STATE GOVERNMENT 

THE IMPERIAL BRITISH EAST AFRICA COMPANY, & 











reduced 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 




















































Strong Camp-Bedsteads, Chairs, and 


Camp Furniture of all kinds. 











—— 


BENJI" EpcinGt™ “TRESTLE Cor 


TRESTLE COT. 


For Price-Lists and Particulars address 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


LIMITED, 


2, DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


({ULLETON’S HERALDIC 
Establish 


ed half a century 


LIGHT, 
SIMPLE, 


STRONG & 
COMPACT. 


OFFICHI 


Searches aud Authenti 





Iuformati respecting Family Arms aud Pec Crest 
aud Motto in a ‘| urs, 7s. 6d. Book-plates engraved 
in Modern and Med al styles Heralic Seal Eng raving 
ILLUMINATED {DDRESSES ON VELLUM 
Prospectus } 25, Cranbourn Street, Ls yadon wc. 


( 


{ULLETON’ 5 GU INE A BOX of CRESTED 





STATIONERY.—Be quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped i t,or with Monogram 
or Address. No cues die. Signet rin 
18 carat, fre a rd pp Visitin ards, 2s. & 
ladies’, eating anid invitat ion cards. Specimens free 
25, Cranbourn vere et, London, W 

TENICE.—Grand Hotel d’Italie. On the 

Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Marc Renowned 

restaurant and brasserie adj ining the Hotel. Substantial and 


generous fare SAUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor 


YERNERS HOTEL, Berners anaes, Oxford 

D Street. W.—Most central Family M Fable dhote 

from 7 o clock, served at separate tables, 3 “4 ious Public 

Drawing, Coftee, and Smoke Rooms. Ber i breakfost nd attend 

ance, ¢ Perfect Cuisine. Hot and Cold Bath AD iy for tariff 
to ¢ Tipy 

CHARING CROSS BANK 


PHE 


iblished 1870, 23 Ve 


(Este 
2s, BEDFOR D Stk ERT, CHARING ¢ ROSS, LONDON, W.C 
apital, £300,000, Reserve Fund, £100,000 
LOANS GRANTED, £30 to £5000, 

Town or Country, on approved Promissory Note Mortgage 
of Furniture Trade and Farm stock. Life Policies, Reversions 
Plate, Jewellery, Stocks, Shares, Freehold and Leasehold 
Property, & 

= nea Ergon vall requiring he anking accoun 

Vhree per interest allowe n current a unts on the 
mitimum mont Lily balances wa not drawn below £20. 
Deposits of £10 and upwants rece sd es wndes - 
5 per cent ‘pl nths’ netice of withdrawal 


per annum, subje 
6 o ’ , 
7 ° I 


Special terms - r larger amounts Interest pail quarterly 
Free of Income 
Write or callt rh spectus 

A. Witttams. Manage 


FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


SHIRTS. 





it improvements have been made in the manufacture 
>i PORD'S EUREKA SHLKTS celebra ee um ir many rivw 
z IX is., 408... 4 sent by pares your 
Writ H or Atluatrate | Self-Meas ure pod rally particulars free 
by post RK. FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, Londo 
( yl sD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
Banded, fine linen, three for 6s.; Superior, 7s. éd.; Extra 
Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) with cash. Returned ready for 
use, carriage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 
GQ HIRTS. —Tourists’, Shooting, or Country 
Wear rhe Egidius Flannel Shirts never shrink in wast 
ing, reliable, the perfect tech age gia 9 gon ts. Gad 
and 30s. 6d w single shirts 10s, Gd h. Pattern, 
and Self-Measure ‘ostage free hcHakD ORD & co. 
1, Poultry, London. 
AWTSBOR’S CIRO LAT SE, 


OR FREFARED WHITE Ali 5 gg Herein ice 
a ! ! 
















the nly reliable ughly mrniless KIN 

POWDER. It is prepared by an experienced Chemist, and 
under atin name of Ferra Cimolia nstantly pre 
cribed. by he most eminent living Dermatologists, and wa 
especially recommended by the late Sir Erasmu Wilson 
F.R.S., and the late Dr. Tilbury F« For general use it i 
simply invaluable It is the Best Dusting-I ale rfor Infant 
Formerly used in the Nurseries of her Majesty et 
Princess of Wales, the Duchess of I omy aoe 

f Teck, &c., and now extensively employed in 

ft her Imperial Majesty the Empress of Ru 
Royal Princesses and Duchesses, H.R.H. the 
Cumberland, the Grand Duchess P aul f Russia 
of Sparta, and most of the Aristocracy Re 
the Faculty The emivent physician Dr Be uth say 
feel 1 cannot too highly recommend it “IT car 
be without it.”"—Dr. Bainbridge A lady writes 
India, for ‘ Prickly Heat,’ I found it worth a guinea a tea- 
F mt free. Send 14 or 36 penny stam 





ps 
See that the Trade Mark, Name, 
and do not be persuaded to 


d r “ Taylor's Cimolite 
and Address are on every Parcel, 
take imitations 

ntroduced into medical practice and preps pees, by 
JOHN TAYLCR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W 


TALK ER'S CRYSTAL CASE wan ‘HES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches id Clocks at 
rices sent free on application to 


N WALKER, 77, Cornhill ; ond 230, Regent Street. 
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personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £29,000. The R4 statrix bequeaths £ 2500 each 
to her brother, Thomas Wilson, and to her sisters, Lady 
Mappin, Mrs. Richmond, and Mrs. Unwin; an annuity of 
£100 to her maid, Betsy Middleton; £100 each to her 
executors; and there are spec ific gifts of jewellery to cach 
of her said sisters, and to nieces and ne phew. As to the 
residue of her property, she leaves two fourths upon trust 
for her sister, Lady Mappin, for life, and then for her 

children ; and one fourth upon similar trusts for each of her 
sisters, Mrs. Richmond and Mrs. Unwin, and their children. 


The will (dated March 7. 1892) of Mr. Richard Oxley, 
late of 13, Selborne Road, Hove, Brighton, who died on 
Aug. 9, was proved on Sept. 22 by Miss Louisa Oxle vy and 
Miss Isabel Wetton Oxley, the di 1ughter, the executrixes, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over £15,000. 
The testator makes some ha sts to onth lren not already 
sufficiently provided for by him; and gives all his re al 
estate and the residue of his personal estate to his daughters 


executors, the value of the 


THE 


ILLUSTR AT ED LON DON- 


NEWS 





OCT. 7, 1893 





on Sept. 27 by Mrs. Florence Schoell, the daughter, Ernest 
Howard, onl Henry Nathaniel Belchier, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £11,000. The 
testator gives an annuity of £150 to lis wife, Mrs. Ellen 
Burgess, while she shall remain his widow; £100 each to 
his executors, Mr. Howard and Mr. Belchier; and the 
residue of his real and personal estate to or upon trust 
for his daughter, Mrs. Schoell, and her children. 

The will of Mr. William Holloway, C.S.I., formerly a 
judge of the High Court of Judicature at Madras, and late 
of Egmore, Westgate-on-Sea, Kent, who died on Aug. 11, 
has been proved by George Holloway, the brother, George 
Fuller, and the Rev. Albert Low, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £8685. 

The will of Mr. William Morse Graily Hewitt, M.D., 
late of 36, Berkele Vv Square, who died on Aug. 2 27, was proved 

m Sept. 11 by Mrs. Elizabeth Boulton Hewitt, the widow, 
pen William Graily Hewitt, the son, two of the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £6427. 


interest in the industrial training of the blind, and hio 
regard for the borough of Preston, so long in close and 
friendly association with his family. 

On the evening of Sept. 28 a farmer, named Johp 
Kinghain, was walking with his little son near a wood 
between Bledlow Ridge and Radnage. about six miles from 
High Wycombe, when he heard a shot fired in the wood, 
where game is strictly preserved. Leaving the boy in the 
pathway, he went into the wood to ascertain the cause of 
the shot; as he did not return, search was made for 
him, and next morning his body was found ternbly 
mutilated. It is supposed that Kingham came up wita 
a gang of poachers, who set upon him and beat him to 
death. 

Mr. J. Cowasjee Jehanghir, of Malabar Hill, Bombay, 
has presented 200,000 rupees—about £13,000—to the 
Imperial Institute, on condition that the sum shall be 
applied to the special benefit of India. The governing 
body of the Institute have accepted the gift, and propose 
construction of an Indian conference- 


Louisa _ Isabel eset in equal shares. 

The dated Feb. 25, 1893) of Mr. Frederick Bure: Ss, 
ri ig of. St. om ss Hall, Piceadilly, and late of 
Bi irgess Hal 9 1, Finchley, who died on July 26, was proved 


On Saturday, Sept. 
foundation-stone of a 
Fulwood, near Preston. 


new 


30, the 


The Earl of Derby e ae sssed deep 


— to devote it to the 
Derby laid the room, and the building of a hall in which lectures will be 
the blind at delivered on Indian and colonial mercantile subjects during 
each winter session. 


Countess of 
institute for 
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GRATEFUL-C OMFORTING. 
TO MOTHERS. 


C O C O A MRS. WINSLOW’S 
Boiling water on mitt. SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 

en use hy fty Years by Millions of Mothers 
hildren while teething with perfect success. I 
gums, allays all — ures 


TEETHING 


} ? 
L ove 


Has be 
for their 


THE PATENT 


MASTICATOR. 


16 BLADES IN ONE. 


soothes the child, soft niin’ 


wind colic, 


Of all Chemists, 1s.1'd. per Bottle. 


nd the best remed diar Pa 
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SALT on 


e of knife 
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SON $ vols 
BAY RONALD. By MAY CROMMELIN, Author oi 
** Queenie,” * Orange Lily,”’ && vol 


INNES OF BLAIRAVON. 


WRONG. By EDNA 
We Two,” &¢ $ vols 


By F. BAYFORD HARRI- 


-ED.PINAUD| 


PARIS, 37, B‘ de Strasbourg 
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KINGSMEAD. By HENRY F. BULLER. 3 vols. 
| London: Hursr and Blacker Limite d, 
18, Great Marlborough stre 
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FIFTY WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


DR. LAVILLE’S 
LIQUOR 


HARMLESS 


YEARS’ 


(PERFECTLY 


THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC For CURE OF 


GOUT. 


Price 9s. per bottle, of all Chemists, or sent post free by 
F.COMAR & SON, 64, Holborn Viaduct, London, E 


l the best an b antifier of 
r hair rest tena are rea 4 progressive 

h fills up th ‘pore s; it preserves and 
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fair-h vdies and ehildret 


~ SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
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Descriptive Pamphlet sent free on appiication. 


7s, " 10s. ‘6d. 
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FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 

















t Dulwich, July 14, 1891 
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“MELLIN’S EMULSION 


OF COD LIVER OIL AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
The Finest Nutritive and Tonic Food for Delicate Children and Weakly Adults. 


VERY PALATABLE. EASILY DICESTED. PERFECTLY SAFE. 
Price 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET on the PEEDING and wy je of INFANTS 


Treatise for Mo thers, cont number of Portraits J Healthy 
ther w a f sim of , which are of the h st interes 
h » be od, wild f on application to 


_MELLIN’S FOOD | WORKS, STAFFORD STREET, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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A Practical and Simpl 
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To be had in Bottles 
of all Chemists. 
Imperial Capsuled 
Hialf- Pints, 2s. 64d. 


DE JONGH’ 
LIGHT-BROWN 
Pints, 4s. 9d. 


COD LIVER OL, = Git. 


For Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Debility, and Skin Complaints. 
Sole Consignees ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited, 
210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. 








TRY IT IN YouR BATH. 





SCRUBB’S (uctechtia) AMMONIA. 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Moscuito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


SCRUBB’S (Si228..) AMMONIA. 


Is. bottle for six to ten baths. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & CO., 32B, Southwark Street, S.E, 








PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 





COLUMBUS 


KODAKS. 


The latest model Folding Kodaks | av- 
ing all the advantages and improvetee: ts 
of the highest class view camera, combined 
with the compactness of the Kodak. 


The Lens covers the plate fully, even 
when the front is raised. It is instantiy 
removable, and can be replaced by a wide 
angle lens which fits the same shutter. 


The Folding Kodaks are now fitted with 
an iris diaphragm shutter, worked either 
by hand or by pneumatic tube which has 
a range of automatic exposures fro: 
ra of a second to 3 seconds. 

A double swing back, sliding front, and 
f lling frontboard are among the improve- 
ments. These Kodaks can be focussed 
with the index, or on ground glass; can 
be used as hand or tripod cameras; and, 
in the case of the No. 5 and No. 6 Kodaks, 
the long or short focus lens can be re- 
moved, and a stereoscopic lens and shutter 
attached in its place. 


1893 





For aps n 2 Gla 
No. 4 (for 4 x 5 pict: res), £12 
No. sie . » 4 36 
No. 6 ( ” bax ms 4 


THe EASTMAN Puorocrapuic 
MATERIALS Co.LTD., 
115-117 OxrForo ST., LONDON, W 
(4 Place Vendome, Paris. 
( Place Grimaldi, Nice. 
Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A., 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


France 
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OATS 4x0 CAPE 


- FOR THE AUTUMN. 


| to 20 Guineas. All the Latest 
| Novelties. 


NEW FRENCH MILLINERY. 
PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST., LONDON. 














Two Priz Me lals, Paris, 1839, 

Per doz, 
Childre en's Bordered .. 1/3 
Ladies oo 28 
Gents oe ee 33 


Me) fade POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Rees IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN, dinner Napkins 56 per. tor 
Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table- 

Cloths, 114d, each ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz, ; 


Grand Diploma of eae. Edinburgh, 1890 ; 
IRISH CAMBRIC 


| Samples and Illustrated | 


Hems titehed, | 
Ladies ° 
Gents oe 3/11 








Price-Lists Post Free. 





Filta i Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/2 4 each. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 


a & CLEAVER 


(Gi RALLENS World's 
a SA Hair: Reser 


(* — Appointments to the Queen and) 
e Empress Frederick of Germany 


Quickly change 
grey or white hair os 


its natural eolour. 
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|COCKLE? S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
| PILLS. 


cc” KLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
} FOR LIVER. 


C 10C KLE’ 8 AN TIBILIOUS PILLS 


FOR BILE. 


| (OCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION. 





(OCELE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
| FOR HEARTBURN. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


Hot and Cold Water Tap 


INVENTED BY 


LORD KELVIN 


(Sir Wii1AmM THoMsoN). 


LORD KELVIN'’S 
PATENTS 











The abo 


| May be had in many _ Varieties vem ail 
| Plumbers and Ironmonger:, 
OR FROM THE 


‘Palatine Engineering C0., Ltd., 


10, BLACKSTOCK ST., LIVERPOOL. 





DESCRIPTIONS ON APPLICATION. 
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, ENAMEL | 


FABLE 
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= The Daw 1 in Borrowed Feathers. 











BEWARE «: 


‘‘A NECESSITY IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD.” 


MORAL: 
IMITATIONS of 
“COLOURS EXQUISITE, SURFACE 


Colour Cards gratis and post free on application to 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Lid., NEW CROSS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


This foolish Bird tried cae to imitate the Peacock, and was leashed at at by a all the Birds in n the Poultry Yard. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL. 


LIKE PORCELAIN.” 
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Copies on sale at all Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls in Great Britain and Ireland. 
dge and Sons, Limited, Broadway, 
The International News Company ; 


Publishing Offi London: George Routle 


New York 


read the 
Highest, 


The outside 


Window 
Lowest, and 
Bracket 
Present Tem- 


Thermometer 
peratures 





enables the eieacs 
from inside 


observer to the House. 


Price 25s. and upwards. 





ate Thermometers for Sitting-Rooms and Bed-Rooms 
18s. per dozen. 

USTRATED PRICE-LISTS FREE TO ALL 
THE WORLD. 


_NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


snt Makers to he Queen 
i Br sh and F eign Gove 


38, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


Braxcuers—45, Cornhil 
Phot graph 


COVERINGS FOR SEMI S COMPLETE 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfect imitations 
Nature; invisible addl- 
tions to thin partings, 
art blending with nature 
so completely as to defy 
the closest scrutiny. 


PARTS OF 


and 122 
Sr 


Half, Three-quarter, | 


or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


= Ere ry design in Arti- 
= ficial Hair for Fashion 
and Convenience. 


546, Oxford St., 
London, W. 


C. BOND & ‘SON, 


An ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
An Original Case of MULHENS’ 


cscs No, 4711 = 
EAU DE COLOGNE. 


HE REST HE PUREST AND S STRONGEST 
YET MOST DELICATE 
EVER PRODUCED. 

THE W ORLD i. 


e ( gne cannot d 


the *@74a2? D 


Large selection of 
Choicest Perfumes, 
Toilet Soaps, &c. 
tuple Concentrated UxX- 

icts, made from Fresh 


Flowers gathered at Grass 


or Dealers in Perfumes, 


yy at the 


LONDON BRANCH: 


62, NEW BOND-ST., W. | 


(One door from Brook St.) 
Price-Lists on, application 


to Mr. J. RECTER, Manager | FF 


And at Cologne, 
Wew York, 
Vienna, Riga, and 
Odessa. 


or | 


Wi.teut question the PALL MALL MAGAZINE is semen “ among the e popular iastrated monthly p monthly periodicals for the number 
and beauty cf its pictues, and the high finish which characterises them."’—Daily Teleg. a 

* To the new comer amongst magazines, as to a bride ae rn one party, belongs 2 place of honour. 
takes precedence quite as much by right as by courtesy.’ 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Lord FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., and Sir DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 
OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLINC. 
« g LES ON 
BIMETALLISM. By SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. F.GS, MP. (“THE CASE FOR GOLD”): 
MR. VICARY GIBBS, M.P. (“THE CASE FOR SILVER”). Alsc 
A BEAUTIFUL FULL-PAGE ENGR! AVING from an Original Painting by J. MAC WHIRTER, R.A. 
OTHER CONTENTS: 


From an original paint RUSSIAN JEWRY. Part II. By Hall Caine. 
, a Steve ay! yi od - Russian Immigrants at the Li 
ay : 


ohe 
Illustrated by M. Bow | THE ruck OF THE * DEVIL, By“ X.L. 
MARQUISE DE BE ARN T'vremn an original picture by Kokarski. | Macgregor. 
After an tehine by J. Waltner. CHICAGO. By Lloyd Bryce. 
THE SERE, YEI CLOW LEAP. PEOPLE WE HAVE MET. 
Grand. Inlustrated by_W. H. an Original Sty by ** 
THE HINDA MYSTERY. By —— Do hs epice 
ketches by sey 
“THE FLOWING TIDE.’ 
Benhan 
\NOTHER POINT OF VIEW. riginal drawing by James 


‘PALLY ) MALL MAGAZINE” DRAWING COMPaT ESS 
CHaRgacTERistic EnGLisn LAnpscart ] Ki 

g ym 8H ScenERY. 3. A. Marine View 
By Mr. Frangois Noijé, Mr. Michael Teale, 
Howarth, Mr. J. Sussex Hall, Prize Winners 


The PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


and 


“SO WEARY 
ing by Miss E. ‘ohe 
THE HEROES OF (RHONDDA VALE. 


Gets vey Frontispiece. With Lllustrations 

midon Docks 
D. Rawnsley. 
Illustrated by A.G 


Illustrated from P hotographs 
No : 


Part II. ‘HE GOVERNESS.” From 
Margetson. 


Clarke Russell. 


By Madame Sarah 

Rab.’ 

Illustrated by By I. Zangwill. With Thumb-Nail 
Hal Hurst. 

SARAWAK. By M. Griffith. With Illustratio ons. 

PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. No. I. “iy Tue or Harvest.” 
By A Martin. Engraved by A. 

PIET VAN td aul WIFE 
J. 8. Crompto 
THE BLACK ART 

orewtags ym « 
THE FOLLIES OF F ASHION Part IV. By aad Part 
Illustrations from Dr. Parr’s Collection of Old Prit 


From an original drawing by T. D.S 
E. Fisher An « 
By H. A Bryden Illustrated by 
Part Il! 


By James Mew 
id Ms 


Illustrated by 


With Mr. K. | 


Editorial Offices : 18, Charing Cross Road, W.C 
; Manchester: George Routledge and Sons, Limited, 16, Jackson's Row ; 


Ludgate Hill, E.C 
Montreal: The Montreal News Company. 


Toronto: The Toronto News Company ; 





““EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” 


Peptonized 
_— COCOA 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. M i | k 


Most Delicious, Nutritious & 
Half-Tins (Samples, 1/6. 


Lancet, June 15, 1889 


requiring no digestive effort. 
See 2 6. 








Lavender 
Water. 


Sold throughout the Country. 
176 & 177 STRAND, LONDON. EST ABLIS HED 


PERRY PENS. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
“AUSTRALIAN” PENS. 


BR AUSTRALIAN PEN 
— LONDON 


PERRY & C2 
AU 
LONDON 


(OJAUSTRALIAN 


$ Saimobuuys 


Prices, 1s. to 16s. 6d., &c. 
Manufactory : 








&ces 
= AN | PEN 


= tel 


ONE PENNY EACH, or 
10s. 6d. per gross. 
6 Samples, by post, 7d. 
‘s8013 10d ‘pg ‘soy 
10 ‘HOVG ANNAd ANO : e11g 


"PT ‘st “qsod Aq ‘sajdueg gy 


Price 


This is a small series of Pens made in U. M. B. J. and J. P. Patterns, in incorrodible 
metal, which is coated with — gold. No ink will affect these pens so as to cause them 
to rust, and they write with a nice, soft, and easy elasticity. 


BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Wholesale : PERRY & CO., Limited, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.¢. 
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It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 
Corns and Bunions. It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, 
which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beautiful Thousand have been cured, 
some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. It isa thin plaster,and takes up no room in the boot 
A trial of a box is earnestly solicited,as immediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s, 14d., of all Chemists, 
Free for 14 stamps from the Proprietors, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENUAM, 


“THE PRESS” PIPE (Keble’s Patent). © 1/6," 


Unqualified praise from Journalists and other Gentlemen who smoke ** The Press’ Pipe 
“Tt 


STANLEY THE GREAT AFRICAN EXPLORER says: 
j 


feet. 


Address, 


 Sampie, post free. 
Margate 


Keble’s Gazette Office, 





isa Gem. The tobacco is burnt to dry ash, its oil is avoided, and 
it is easily cleaned. What more can be desired by the smoker ?”’ 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL : 


“* THE PRESS’ PIPE is simple in construc- 
tion, and presents certain evident advantages.” 
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FOR SICK HEADACHE, 


Small Pill. 

Small Dose. 

Small Price. 

Forty in a Vial. 

Sugar Coated. 

Purely Vegetable. 

Cure Torpid Liver without tail, 
Of all Chemists, ls. lid, 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS. 


JUNO Cycles. ° 


fk VERY Bes 
Iiluatrated Liat 
Post Free 


Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Li, 
a Ss ATE WITHOUT, LONDON, 1 
Every JUN yuarasteed 


New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 
THE (AUN OF THE PE B OD.’ ; 
I G TRADE MARK. I vb 
HONOURS, P 


ARIS, 18 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL. SYDNEY 1579, 


AND CALCUTTA, 1883-4, 


AND MEDAL AT 
ELBOURNE I88L 
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cki ng, Cocking, and Auto- 

at perfect weapon ever place 
“The open ng of this gun cocks it, 
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approval, carriage 
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2 guineas. | Class é 
guiness, | Class 7 

noe 5, 3 guineas. | Clase 
ll the beet Makers, from 44 guineas 
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American Organ ry 
upwards. Full price ps 
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x met ro d fre not approve wi 
s and particulars | t free I DALMAINE a 
lished 108 Year "i, Finsbury Pave ment, E.¢ 


rt REAL BATH IN YOUR 
4 : TIDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Pat sed by the Royal Family 
Should be used at any desired te mapavatene in every case of 
Weakness, Rheumat —_ Tender Feet, &c., aud for all Children 
in the Daily Bath Nothing so fortifies and invigorates the 
constitution Agents, all Chemist CGirocers, &c In case of 
difficulty to obtain it, write to the Proprietors, Tipmawn and Son, 
Bushell Street, London, E. To avoid worthless and injurious 
substitutes, ask for Tidman’s 


SEA OWN 


aforesaid.—Saturpay, Octoper 7, 1893. 





